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PREFACE. 


WORK illustrating the Architecture of the Renaissance period in England 
hardly needs an apology, when it is borne in mind that nothing has been 
done in this direction since the development of photography placed new 
methods of illustration at our disposal, and that these methods have been 
employed with singular success in illustrating the same period in other 

Such a work, it is obvious, must have strict limitations, seeing that 
examples of the style are scattered broadcast over the whole country, from Land’s End to John 
o’ Groat’s. The first limitation is that of area, which has been confined to England, and has not 
been extended either to Scotland, Ireland, or Wales. The next limitation is that of date, and the 
work chosen for illustration is in that early phase of the Renaissance which is associated with the 
name of John Thorpe, just as the later phases are identified with Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher 
Wren. This period happens to cover almost exactly the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. One 
or two examples will overstep these bounds, but it is not intended to deal with the very earliest 
attempts of the new style to effect a footing in the country, nor to show how its votaries came at 
length to learn the lesson of foreign imitation only too well. 

Even with these limitations the abundance of material is such that a selection had to be made, 
and the aim in making it has been to choose the best examples available, so as to include a due 
proportion of exterior and interior views, and of particular features. Of course a good deal of work 
has of necessity been excluded that was well worthy of illustration, but it is hoped that nothing 
which is included will be considered unworthy of a place. 

To those noblemen and gentlemen and ladies who have suffered us to enter their homes and 
houses, and to reproduce them in the views, our best thanks are due for their unfailing courtesy 
and kindness; and if any subject is absent which might have been expected to appear, the omission 
is in hardly any instance to be attributed to the refusal of the owner to permit its illustration. 

One of the most important considerations in the undertaking was the quality of tjie photographic 
illustrations. The art of fitly illustrating architecture by means of the camera has not been widely 
acquired, and we hold ourselves fortunate in having secured the services of Mr. Charles Latham, of 
Balham, for this part of the work. 




architecture of the IRenaissance in England 


With regard to the measured drawings and sketches, the choice of them has been influenced by 
various considerations; sometimes they will serve to show the actual measurements which produce 
the effect illustrated in the photographic plates; and sometimes they will supplement the latter with 
subjects not suitable to the photographic process; while the sketches in the text will consist chiefly 
of those little matters of detail which an architect is wont to jot down in his sketch-book, as being 
either historically interesting, or fruitful of suggestion to him in dealing with his own work. It is 
particularly in connection with these drawings that the work has benefited by the assistance of 
Mr. W. Talbot Brown, A.R.I.B.A., although it has had the further advantage of his judgment in 
many other matters. 


Kettering, 

December 


J. ALFRED GQTCH, F.R.I.B.A. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


OF THE 

RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND. 

INTRODUCTION. 

[E reign of Elizabeth witnessed a number of remarkable changes in the 
manner in which men expressed their ideas, and in the view which they 
took of their surroundings, but in no branch of human interest was this 
change more noticeable than in Architecture. Hitherto England had had 
an architecture entirely her own, which had developed and decayed without 
much assistance from outside. Henceforth, like the rest of the world, she 
was to take her inspiration from Italy, whose influence on all matters 
pertaining to Art and Literature had been making itself felt further and 
further from its source, till at length it reached the shores of England. So far as Architecture was 
concerned it found itself on fertile soil. All men were anxious to build; there was plenty of money 
—much of it derived from the suppressed monasteries; there was freedom from strife; there was a 
desire for a greater increase of domestic comfort than had been possible so long as security from 
assault was the chief object in house-building. 

The difference between England and Scotland in this respect was very striking. In the latter 
country the whole land was rife with petty feuds: every proprietor was either actually engaged in 
hostilities against his neighbour, or was liable to become so at any time. No man in going to rest 
at night could be sure that he would rise in peace in the morning. Consequently the dwellings 
erected in Scotland at this time were for the most part mere fortresses, with no better accommoda¬ 
tion and no more comfort than had been obtained in a Norman keep five centuries earlier. Even 
the royal palaces were gloomy piles, and lonely Queen Margaret “ in Lithgow's bower ” might well sit 
and “weep the weary hour.” But while the Scotch had hard work to preserve a roof over* their 
heads, their English neighbours were occupied in a friendly rivalry as to who should have the largest 
houses, who the longest gallery, the noblest chimney-pieces, the richest ceilings, the finest tapestry, 

“ The costly clothes of Arras and of Toure.” 

The consequence was that a vast amount of house-building was undertaken, and probably at no 
period previous to our own time was there so much done in stone and mortar as in the days of 
Elizabeth and James. 

But if the inclination and the money to build with were ready, so too were the architects. 
It is true that their functions were not quite the same as those of the architects of to-day; they 
were not responsible for every atom of design from the air-gratings to the chimney-pots, but at 
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least they provided plans and elevations designed more or less after the Italian manner, the eleva¬ 
tions more, and the plans less; and they qualified themselves for their task by travelling in Italy 
and in France. The knowledge and mannerisms thus acquired they utilised on their return home 
after their own fashion, and though inspired from abroad, they imparted an essentially English 
feeling to their work, and it was left to their successors of a century later to put up buildings that 
might equally well have been erected in any other country for all the distinctive peculiarities they 
possessed. The reader will be invited at a later stage to consider more closely the men who 
brought the new style into England, and the manner in which it spread : suffice it now that he 
should realise in a general way that everything was ready for the reception and fertilisation of the 
foreign seed, and that it was sown simultaneously over the whole country by various hands, more 
or less skilful and more or less accustomed to the task. The consequence was that work executed 
at the same time in different places varies much in excellence: here will be a carefully designed 
building, with refined and delicate mouldings, while there will be another, even later in date perhaps, 
yet rude, crude, and extravagant. 

It was, of course, chiefly in houses that the new style was developed. After the Dissolution of 
the Monasteries and the dispersal of their treasures, there was no zeal for church-building. Never¬ 
theless here and there new chapels were found necessary, and, in one or two instances, considerable 
churches, but there were few wholly new ecclesiastical structures. The old ones, however, were 
frequently embellished, and many are the screens, the pews, the font-covers, and particularly (most 
eloquent sign of the times) the pulpits of this date that are to be found up and down the country. 
Besides the many houses and the few churches, there are also a certain number of market-halls in 
various districts, though these are generally rather wanting in detail. 

When we come to examine the buildings closely we find in them a mixture of grandeur and 
simplicity quite characteristic of the builders. They show, as might indeed be expected, the same 
qualities that distinguished the literature and social habits of the time. The men who delighted in the 
reading of Euphues would expect to find a strong classic flavour about their houses, nor would they 
be surprised if there were a spice of quaint pedantry or even a little pretentious dulness. Elizabeth 
herself mingled childish fancies with grave affairs of state; she had pet names for her great officers: 
Burghley was her “Spirit,” Sir Christopher Hatton her “ Lyddes,” her “sheep,” her “pecora campi 
Walsingham was her “ Moon.” If men were simple enough to woo according to the stars, and order 
their outgoings by the mansions of the moon, they would be quite satisfied to arrange their houses 
not so much by the requirements of their daily life, as by some fanciful standard that had not neces¬ 
sarily any connection with architecture at all. And so in many cases we find it. Longford Castle, 
in Wiltshire, is a triangular house, still inhabited though modernised. At Lyveden are the remains 
of a house fashioned like a Greek cross. Some houses were E shaped, presumably out of compliment 
to the queen, while most extravagant of all in this respect is John Thorpe’s design for his own 
house, formed on his initials I T. Nor were practical designers singular in this respect; they had 
the countenance of the poets, for Spenser makes at least one of the castles in his ‘ Faerie Queene ’ 
bow to arbitrary rules, and fashions it partly circular, partly triangular, and partly on a quadrate 
“proportioned equally by seven and nine.” 

All houses, of course, were not designed in so fanciful a manner, but they were all planned 
for show rather than comfort. Symmetry was the prevailing characteristic, and while it imparted 
dignity wherever it was employed, in many cases it played sad havoc with donvenience of plan, and 
the dwellers within must have daily paid a heavy penalty for their brave show without. Notwith¬ 
standing all their shortcomings of arrangement, however, these plans were carried out as a rule with 
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princely magnificence. The chief rooms had grand chimney-pieces, the walls were clothed either with 
tapestry or oak panelling, above which an ornamental plaster frieze led up to a plaster ceiling 
elaborately decorated with mouldings or bands, which bent themselves in and out in a regular 
pattern over the whole surface, and frequently enclosed as they went various forms of the family 
arms or crest or cognisance. These latter objects were very often the chief features in the chimney- 
pieces, though these were sometimes the homes of little statues of the Virtues or some other abstrac¬ 
tion, as Scientia, Arithmetica, or Geometria. The staircases were always handsome. They were 
generally of oak, though occasionally of stone, and they were wide and massive, the newels, hand¬ 
rail, and balusters being all of considerable scantling. Another very characteristic feature of the 
time is the bay-window, which occurs alike in cottage and mansion; is sometimes small, and some¬ 
times as large as a good-sized room; sometimes only of one story, and sometimes carried up as 
high as the house itself. The effect of this feature is excellent both from inside and out. Inside it 
forms a very pleasant and useful adjunct to the room, besides imparting to it an interest otherwise 
wanting. Outside it stamps the architecture wherever it is used with a character peculiarly English, 
and is a welcome set-off to the ubiquitous column and pilaster, which were imported from Italy and 
were often used with more zeal than discretion, entirely losing their original purpose of carrying a 
superstructure, and becoming merely ornamental adjuncts. Both the bay-windows and the ordinary 
windows were mullioned and transomed, and could be increased to any extent in width or height by 
adding another row of lights. It is these comparatively small apertures which lend scale to the 
buildings, and give them much of their characteristic appearance. The other main feature which 
marks the style is the high-pitched gable. During the early Renaissance gables were almost invari¬ 
ably employed, and their absence may generally be held to imply either a comparatively late date or 
their removal to comply with later tastes. Their outline is sometimes straight, sometimes curved, 
and sometimes ornamented with stone flourishes, which were very apt to decoy the designer from the 
influence of his better judgment. Upon the chimneys more or less care was always bestowed. The 
palmy days of brick chimneys were in the time of the Tudor style, but the simpler forms which 
prevailed under Elizabeth are perhaps equally pleasing, and certainly more useful, because not recall¬ 
ing a particular period so exclusively. Stone chimneys were more prevalent than brick, and the 
facility with which the former material could be wrought sometimes led designers again from the 
strict paths of virtue into fashioning them like isolated columns, or giving them some other illogical 
form. But far from regarding a chimney as a necessary evil, to be masked, or hidden, or left 
severely alone, the designers of the period seized upon them as welcome features, and spent much 
pains upon giving them a suitable position and striking appearance. Not infrequently the gables 
and the chimneys (which by the way are generally on an outside wall, and not on the ridge) were 
connected by a parapet, sometimes pierced in elegant patterns, sometimes formed of balusters, and 
occasionally of letters making a sentence, though this is usually a device of a later period. The 
parapet was broken at intervals by pilasters or piers which were surmounted either by the heraldic 
animal vigorously occupied in holding a curly shield so dear to the popular delineator of Elizabethan 
mansions, or else by some simpler kind of finial, such as could be worked by a mason without the 
aid of a carver. If the proprietor had a coat-of-arms to display, it was always displayed, the family 
cognisances providing welcome motifs to the designer; and if the lavish use of heraldic emblems were 
really the work of the artist, and not the result of definite instructions from his employer, the latter 
was very willing to condone what we perhaps might consider a slight error in good taste. In some 
buildings the frieze of the cornice is filled with an inscription making the entire circuit of the walls, 
but such cases are rare, though short inscriptions, pithy and sententious, are frequently met with. 
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The men of those days had aims different from ours. They sought for a magnificent and dignified 
exterior, they wanted “a stately dwelling and a rich,” like Justice Shallow’s, and their plans were 
arranged accordingly. Comfort of a kind they achieved, sufficient no doubt for their needs, but 
hardly for the needs of the nineteenth century, or even the eighteenth; we need not therefore be 
surprised if some of the finest work that is to be illustrated, appears in the shape of ruins, nor if 
in those houses which still remain inhabited some of the original flavour is lost, and the ancient 
harmonies are a little marred by the discordant notes which modern ideas have compelled to be 
thrust in. 



STAIRCASE TO A HOUSE IN THE SOUTH-WEST OF ENGLAND. 

(THE OCCUPIER OF THIS HOUSE IS DESIROUS THAT IT SHOULD NOT BE IDENTIFIED : HENCE THIS VAGUE DESCRIPTION.) 
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THE GROWTH OF THE NEW STYLE. 

T HERE must always be considerable difficulty in tracing the exact steps in a change from one 
architectural style to another. It is comparatively easy to note the alterations themselves, 
and to show how one form gradually grew into another; but to determine why it should so 
have grown, or who were the actual persons that caused its growth, is by no means so simple an 
affair. It was no one’s concern to chronicle such matters: the agents were, as a rule, too numerous 
and too insignificant to attract special attention ; and although thousands of buildings of intricate and 
beautiful design were built between the Norman Conquest and the Dissolution of the Monasteries, 
it is probable that in not more than a score of cases can we safely say to whose mind we owe the 
beauties that we admire so much. 

This difficulty, so obvious in relation to the various phases of architecture which succeeded 
each other during the centuries when records of all kinds were scanty, is hardly less in the period 
of the Renaissance, when records began to be much more plentiful. It was still worth no one’s 
while to chronicle the numerous and insignificant persons who combined to produce the great houses 
of the time, although the houses themselves were frequently accorded a large share of admiration. 

It must always be borne in mind that those days were widely different from ours. In the 
present day, if we are struck with the beauty of a building, it is a matter of no great difficulty to 
ascertain who is the architect, and in all good work we may with safety conclude that it is to him 
that we must attribute the happy faculty of giving to his materials the forms and combinations 
which delight us. It is he to whom the rare and crowning glory of design belongs; the workmen 
are but the ministers of his will. Not so in the period under review. The architect, as we know 
him, did not exist. The term indeed was hardly known. It is only once used by Shakespeare, 
and then only figuratively.* It is important to bear this in mind. To talk of the “architect” of 
Kirby, or Hatfield, or Wollaton, is really misleading. There was no such functionary. There was 
some one who rough-hewed those buildings, but it was left to others to shape them. There was in 

most instances an individual who supplied a plan, and often also an idea of how the building was 

to look outside; and therefore this individual’s influence was of considerable importance, since he it 
was who gave form and shape to the structure; but he was not what we think of as an architect. 
He was called the surveyor; and the surveyor’s share being done, his work was elaborated by 
numerous and insignificant artisans. Having before them the surveyor’s general notion of the 
building—that here was to be a plinth, there a stone cornice and there a balustrade; that between 
those windows should be a niche, and between the others a pilaster—it would then seem, . so far 
as we can at present ascertain, that the masons set to work to carry out these ideas in the actual 
building, themselves supplying the profiles of the cornices, and the patterns of the pilasters, and 

the sections of the mullions. Not infrequently the employer stepped in and said, “ Inscribe me here 

such and such words,” or “ Carve me there mine arms and those of my lady,” which accordingly the 
mason did to the best of his ability: and when he knew nothing of Latin or was ill-acquainted with 
heraldry, the result was apt to fall short of what was intended. At Dingley Hall there is a strange 
jumble of inscriptions on the gatehouse,! while on the Triangular Lodge at Rushton the word 
“Salvatorem” was first spelt with a V (which we should now write U) before the M, and then the 




‘ Titus Andronicus,’ act v. sc. 3. 


f Vol, i. p. 42. 
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E was added over it, both letters being visible to the present day. Other instances of ill-spelt and 
ill-written inscriptions could be adduced showing that it must have been an ordinary mason and not 
a man of superior education who was responsible for the setting-out and spelling. At Lyveden New 
Building, on the other hand, the work is done with the utmost accuracy. The workmanship of the 
masonry is as good as it could be, the carving and lettering are alike excellent, and the profile of 
the external cornices must have come in some way direct from Italy; they are pure Italian of the 
best type* and more refined than those of any other contemporary English building. Sir Thomas 
Tresham, who caused this building to be erected, was an ardent Roman Catholic, and in constant 
communication with Romish emissaries, and it is possible that he may have procured the profiles 
through them. 

But if the mason was instructed only as to the general masses of the building, the carpenter 
and joiner received even less guidance. There were no sections of the building supplied showing 
them the internal treatment: the plan was their only guide. From this they could see where the 
screen was to be, and how many doors it was to have; the staircases, too, were shown, and the 
number of steps carefully figured. But as to the detail of the newels and balusters, and handrail, 
these things must have been left to the joiner himself. The roof, if it was to be visible and 
ornamental, he would have to design himself; not a hint was to be got from the surveyor’s drawings. 
Nor was the joiner better off in respect of the panelling and the doors : such things he must have 
worked out for himself. It was the same with the plasterer. He had his stock designs which he 
submitted to his employers, without any reference to the surveyor. At Cobham Hall we learn from 
a letter of the clerk-of-works to Lord Cobham, how 

“ the plasterer would be sent for to come to bring to yo r Lo. modells or paternes of the maner of 
the sealing that yo r L. maie make yo r choice of that kind of work that shall best like yo u .” 

In some of the plainer buildings no surveyor was employed at all, but the work was either set 
out on the spot without any drawings, as was probably done at Wadham College, Oxford;! or was 
roughly designed by the builder himself, who contracted to do it according to the drawing annexed 
to the agreement, as was the case in the second court at St. John’s College, Cambridge.! 

But in the larger buildings, where the plan was complicated and the features were numerous, 
some kind of preliminary drawings were absolutely necessary. It was indeed the usual custom to 
provide a “ model ” or plan— 

“When we mean to build, 

We first survey the plot, then draw the model,” 

says Lord Bardolph to his fellow-rebels in the archbishop’s palace at York.§ The models were drawn 
by men like John Thorpe. The collection of his drawings preserved in the Library of the Soane 
Museum includes many plans that have been identified as those of great palaces of the time, 
and the drawings that have been identified are far outnumbered by those which have not. This 
volume—it is now a volume, for the drawings have been bound together—is the most valuable 
record which we possess of the domestic architecture of that time. It is composed partly of surveys 
of existing buildings, drawn sometimes for his own instruction and sometimes in the course of 
business (for Thorpe was a surveyor with a large court and official connection), and partly of his 


* Vol. i. p. 41. f T. G. Jackson’s ‘Wadham College, Oxford,’ p. 35. 

J Willis and Clark’s ‘ Cambridge,’ vol. ii. p. 256, where a facsimile of the design of Ralph Simons, attached 
to his contract, is given. § ‘ Henry IV.,’ pt. 2, act i. sc. 3. 
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own designs. These latter again can be divided into those which were serious efforts and those 
which were merely fanciful exercises of ingenuity, though indeed the two kinds merge imperceptibly 
into one another. Some pages are occupied with careful studies of the five orders; others with 
equally careful exercises in perspective, by which, however, he did not always profit. Among all 
these (which are inked in) are many little pencil sketches evidently jotted down as some idea struck 
him, and the whole book is interesting as showing the working of a designer’s mind. If proof were 
wanted that Thorpe was an original designer and not a mere measurer of other people’s work, we 
have it in the well-known design for a house for himself, fashioned in the shape of his initials I. T. 
Here we have the plan carefully worked out, then put into perspective, and then the perspective of the 
house erected from it. Moreover we have by the side of the finished plan a hasty sketch showing 
a T-shaped house self-contained. The process seems to have been this. First he designed the I T 



(The dotted lines are drawn in pencil on the original.) 
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plan, in which the I contained the servants’ room, kitchen, pastry, larder, &c.—they are not named, 
but their intended use is at once visible from their plan—and the T contained the family rooms. 
Then seeing what expense and inconvenience were entailed by the I, he tried to adapt some 'of the 
rooms in the T to kitchen, &c., and wrote their names on in pencil, and added two projections in 
the two angles, and another staircase, and another entrance at the top of the T. This idea he 
then worked out in the small sketch at the side, and went so far as not only to note the disposition 


* The writing on the plans is as follows:—On the large T— p/or (parlour), but (buttery), kyt (kitchen); on the 
subsidiary plan— h (hall), p (parlour), b (buttery), k (kitchen); round it— cort , orc d , wood yard\ yard, gard, and on 
either side of the porch—all 40 fo: The lines between the large I and T are— 

These 2 letters I and T ~ ~ ~ 

-b e i n g ioyned together as you see ~ 

Is ment for a dwelling howse for mee 
John Thorpe. 
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of the rooms by initials, but to indicate the surroundings of the house, the “cort,” the “orc d , u 
“wood yard” and “yard.” 

This is only one of the many instances in which the working of Thorpe’s mind can be seen as 
he sat designing. Elsewhere we find him copying plans and elevations from books recently published 

by the Du Cerceaux in 
France,* and making 
sketches suggested by 
the process ; or working 
out some fanciful idea, 
such as a triangular 
building, in a variety of 
ways. Some of these 
fanciful ideas got actu¬ 
ally embodied in stone, 
as at Longford (vol. i. 
p. 19) and Lyveden 
(vol. i. p. 40), and what 
others may have been 
executed and have 
succumbed to Time it 
is impossible to say. 
He evidently went to 
France as well as 
studied French work, 
for we have on fob 

123-4-7-8 plans of the “Queene mothers howse fabor S ct Jarmins alia Paree, altred pr Jo. Thorpe”; 
on fol. 163, “ Mounsier Jammet in Paris his howse, 1600”; and on fob 167-8, “S‘ Jarmins howse 
v leagues from Paris, A° 1600.” There is no mention of any further travels, and indeed it is quite 
probable that he had no time for such pleasant study, as we constantly meet with his name in 
connection with surveys and surveying work, for which he received ordinary remuneration. In fact 
we may look upon Thorpe as the typical surveyor and designer of houses during the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James—the practical man whose work was actually carried out, who had to cope with 
actual facts, and was not a mere visionary or dealer in abstractions like his predecessor, John Shute. 
But among all his drawings there are very few working details. There is one section of a handrail, 
and one or two mullions and corbel-tables, but nothing to imply that he was accustomed to supply 
the masons with details. Throughout the volume there is but one section through a house, and we 
may safely conclude that he did not concern himself specially with the internal fittings, but left them 
to the joiners. This view is confirmed by such letters and documents relating to building matters 
of the time as have come to light. The letters from Burghley House, Hatfield, and Cobham do 
not in any way mention a central source whence designs are to be supplied. They sometimes show 
the workman looking direct to the employer for instructions, and sometimes show him submitting 
designs to his employer. The building agreements, too, make no mention bf an architect whose 

* Anssi-le-Franc, fob 75-6; Chateau de Madrit, fob 77- 3 ; also other fragments on fol. 165-6. 

t The writing on the left is as follows:—The syde sight standing io fo. off from y e nearest front. The eye 
elevated above the ground of the nearest front 78 fo. 
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designs are to be followed, but either expressly state or else imply that the workman will provide 
his own. This custom of the workmen supplying their own details fully accounts for the differences 
in the quality of the design observable in buildings planned by the same man. Its excellence varied 
not according to the artistic skill of the “architect,” but of the workmen employed. 

The John Shute mentioned above called himself “ Paynter and Archytecte,” and was sent to 
Italy in the year 1550 by the Duke of Northumberland, as he tells us, “ther to cofer w‘ the doiges 
of y e skilful maisters in architectur, and also to view such auciet Monumentes hereof as are yet 
extant.” Upon his return he published in 1563 a book, ‘The Chief Groundes of Architecture,’* 
in which he treats his subject in a very unreal, academical fashion, and lays down rules as to the 
aspect and so forth of houses, suitable perhaps for Italy, but which would have led him into sad 
mistakes in England. There is, however, no record that he ever designed any buildings, and he 
died in the same year that he published his book. The most practical part of his treatise was his 
illustrations of the five Orders, which doubtless were useful to his successors. If he did nothing 
else Shute at least showed, that men actually went from England to Italy for the express purpose 
of learning architectural design; and that such men were not necessarily operative masons, Shute, 
for instance, being a painter as well as architect. 

It seems probable that the words “ architectus,” “ architector,” and “ architect,” when used at this 
period, as a rule meant literally “chief-workman,” and not a designer of architecture such as John 
Shute proposed to be. We shall see how Ralph Simons, who built some of the Cambridge colleges, 
and Thomas Holt, who worked at Oxford, became “architects” on their tombstones, although they 
were but masons in life; f but probably those who wrote the epitaphs used the word in its earlier 
rather than its present signification. 

The state of the case seems, therefore, to have been this. There were the surveyors, such as John 
Thorpe, who gave the general designs for the buildings; and there were the workmen, the masons, 
the carpenters, the plasterers, and the plumbers, who supplied all the details. The question is, how 
did all these men become so imbued with foreign ideas as to give those new forms to their work 
which are the distinctive marks of the change of style? We can see with tolerable ease how the 
surveyors acquired their style. They either went to Italy like Shute, or to France like Thorpe, or 
they studied the foreign books which were then being published and translated into English. It is 
quite easy to see how they acquired the foreign trick, which never affected their plans so far as to 
make them un-English, although it modified them to a certain extent at times, and very largely 
controlled their external designs. But with regard to the workmen it is impossible to lay the finger 
on any specific place and say, Here the mason got this idea, there the joiner that. We can only see 
that they must all have been infected with the “ spirit of the age,” a very vague affair at best, and 
extremely difficult to materialise. 

If in the building accounts of the times we constantly found foreign names, the difficulty would 
disappear. But we do not. It is curious how few foreigners seem to have been employed after 
Henry VIII.’s time. Only a few names have been preserved: Theodore Haveus of Cleves, who 
worked for Dr. Caius at Cambridge; Henryck, who was employed on Sir Thomas Gresham’s Royal 
Exchange; Bernard Jansen, a mason engaged on several fine tombs; Giles de Whitt, who worked 
at Cobham Hall; these are the best known. It is the Smiths and Smithsons, the Simons, the 
Wiggs, Fawkoners, Stones, the Wyats, Thorpes, and the like—all Englishmen—who actually did 


* There are only two copies of this book extant; one is in the Library of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the other in the Bodleian. -j- Vol. ii. pp. 48, 50. 
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most of the work; but they must have learnt much from the innumerable foreigners who sought 
refuge in England from political and religious persecution all through the 16th century, or were 
attracted to it by its commercial prosperity, and particularly from those skilful foreign workmen with 
whom Henry VIII. surrounded himself. 

The enormous number of foreigners who lived in England gave frequent cause of offence to 
native artisans. In the year 1517, this dislike broke out into the well-known Evil May-day Riots, 
and at intervals throughout the century it managed to make itself sufficiently felt to produce great 
restrictions on the liberties of the “ strangers artificers, who continually resorted into the realm, to 
the great detriment of the English handicraftsmen.” These foreigners were largely Dutch, though 
there were also many Frenchmen, and some Italians. One complaint against them was that they 
brought over ready-made goods, such as locks, baskets, cupboards, stools, tables, chests, &c., thus 
lessening the work available for natives; and it is probable that the dissemination of these goods, 
wrought after the new foreign fashion, together with such costlier articles as travellers collected, 
helped not a little to familiarise people with the new methods of design. There does not seem to 
have been a great number of these foreigners who were specially connected with the building trades, 
they were chiefly cordwainers, weavers, and the like; but among them no doubt were masons and 
joiners who helped in the change of style, though, as already stated, very few of their names appear 
in building accounts of the time—at any rate in their native spelling. 

The steps by which the new style established itself in England are curious and interesting. 
No doubt the first important step was the arrival of the Italian, Pietro Torregiano, to design 
the monument to Henry VII. in Westminster Abbey. It would be in comparatively small 
and isolated matters, such as monuments, chimney-pieces, and the like, that the new forms first 


became established; and in such matters the 
ce of Holbein would be widely felt, for 
5 not only a painter but a designer of 
ts of things, from chimney-pieces to the 
tges of books. The new forms also 
id a precarious footing in buildings here 
ere, as at Layer Marney in Essex, and 
1 Court in Surrey, which are the two 
examples left. They also appeared in 
portions of such structures as the Chapel of 
the Holy Ghost at Basingstoke, and monu¬ 
ments like the Countess of Salisbury’s Chantry 
at Christchurch in Hampshire, but they never 
became quite naturalised. They were only the 
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FROM THE COUNTESS OF SALISBURY’S CHANTRY. 
Christchurch, Hants. 


foreign fringe on the English garments: the vernacular style was Tudor. Even the great Hampton 
Court, built by the wealthiest and most powerful subject of the King, is chiefly Tudor; it is 
only in certain roundells, and in the pendants of the hall roof that it blossoms out into real 
Renaissance detail. One building of the time, however, must have been quite foreign in its detail, 
and that was the gorgeous palace of Nonesuch, built by the King, about 1540, at Cheam in Surrey. 
Here he employed the most skilful artists whom he could procure, “ excellent « artificers, architects, 
sculptors and statuaries, as well Italian, French, and Dutch, as natives,” and although the building 
has entirely disappeared, we have the testimony of so sober and reliable a . man as Evelyn to the 
extraordinary beauty and variety of its ornament. Its principal designer seems to have been the 
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Italian, Toto dell Nunziata, described as a “paynter,” and the King’s “serjeant paynter.” From the 
views of Nonesuch which have come down to us, it seems to have combined a sort of long, low 
English building with large and lofty German towers, the whole being studded with Italian carving, 
modelling, and painting of exquisite design and workmanship. But notable as the building was, 
it does not appear to have been copied, and it well deserved its name of Nonesuch, for not only 
was it intentionally unlike anything that went before, but it happens that nothing like it succeeded 
to it. Indeed, the change that came over the ornamental forms of building after Henry’s death is 
rather curious. Hitherto what foreign influence there was seems to have been rather French, of the 
Francois I. type, and to have been chiefly confined to carved work, leaving the main features quite 
Gothic. The foreign forms were still exotic. But in the few years that succeeded came a change 
that affected the very nature of the buildings; the foreign forms were no longer confined to carving, 
they affected the ordinary mason’s work; and semicircular arches and pilastered doorways superseded 
the flat-pointed entrances of Tudor times, while square-headed windows took the places of the pointed 
lights hitherto prevalent, and the “ Orders ” spread themselves about the walls. It was as though 
the Englishman in Henry VIII.’s time had put on a few Italian garments and carried macaroni 
about him, although he still fed on beef. But by the time that Elizabeth came to the throne, he 
had not only borrowed the Italian’s dress, but had half given up his beef and had accustomed 
himself to speak in broken Italian. But for all his Italian dress and diet and speech, all the world 
could tell he was still an Englishman. The probable explanation of the change is that whereas in 
Henry’s time the Italian forms were really exotic, and were the work of foreigners, by the time of 
Elizabeth they had become almost naturalised, and were the work of natives. It would be exceedingly 
interesting if we had any record showing us these natives learning their foreign lesson, but we have 
not: we can only conjecture. But at least we need not be surprised that the workmen at Nonesuch 
should leaven all those with whom they came in contact. 

It must not be supposed that the change fell quite suddenly on the land. The last stages of 
Perpendicular design led naturally to the first of Renaissance. The exterior of Henry VII.’s chapel, 
which has no foreign touches about it, is yet so divided and subdivided as to lead quite easily to 
the minute ornament of the Renaissance; and it is not impossible that the angular and semicircular 
sweeps of the windowed walls may have first given the suggestion for the angular and semicircular 
bay-windows of Elizabethan houses; for Thorpe has a plan of the chapel in his book (fol. 69). A 
change from Perpendicular architecture must have come: it would .be an interesting subject of 
speculation to imagine what forms it would have taken had not foreign influence prevailed. And 
yet the answer to the question may not be so much in the air as one might at first suppose. 
Classic forms did not pervade all work. Take Rushton, for instance; there the only classic feature 
is the entrance doorway. The strings are not Italian, they are nearer to Gothic; and the ovolo- 
mullioned and transomed windows are essentially English. Other buildings, too, if their strings 
were differently profiled would owe little but their symmetrical and horizontal disposition to foreign 
influence. 

It is a curious fact that Italian forms did not gradually spread over more and more of the 
surface of the buildings as time went on. There seems to be no sequence in the matter at all. Of 
the buildings illustrated in this work the three which more than others display Italian features are 
Longford Castle (Plate 33), Moreton Corbet (Plate 90), and Wollaton Hall (Plates 143* and 144): the 
first and last date from 1580, the second from 1579: while Apethorpe (Plates 15, 16) which was built 
in 1623, Stibbington (Plate 18) in 1625, part of Rushton (Plates 50, 51, 52) in 1630, and Lilford 
(Plate 56) as late as 1635, are far less crowded with Italian ornament. There is, of course, on the 
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whole, more early feeling about Elizabethan work than about late Jacobean, but the progression of 
style, like the course of true love, never did run smooth in those days. This, no doubt, was owing 
to the largely increased personal element in the designing; it was now not so much a question 
of schools or guilds as of individuals. 

This personal element is also responsible for the sudden appearance of new features. Where, 
for instance, did the strapwork panel spring from ? It had no Gothic lineage. It came to us, like 
Venus, full grown from the sea, and was probably imported from the Low Countries. It is indeed 
from the Low Countries that much of the peculiar ornament of the time was derived, no doubt 
owing to the large number of Flemings resident in England. French influence seems to have been 
little felt after Henry VIII.’s time; Spanish never at all. Of direct copying from Italian buildings 
there is little or no trace. The Italian manner was modified by transmission through the 
intermediate lands. When once it had obtained a hold upon the country, thousands of English 
hands still further modified it, until the true Italian, visiting our shores, scarcely recognised the 
forms which had sprung from his native soil; though Italian to the English, to him they were 
strange and unfamiliar, as is evidenced by the criticism of Audley End which Prince Cosmo of 
Tuscany’s secretary expressed in 1669. “ The architecture of the palace,” he says, “ though it was 

only built sixty years ago, is nevertheless not regular, but inclines to the Gothic mixed with a little 
of the Doric and Ionic.” It was useless to overlay the English ribs with Italian flesh, it was in vain 
that the burly form of the northerner was decked in the delicate garments of the south. It wanted 
but the native of the south to come, and the disguise was penetrated at once. After all, the essence 
of a building is its plan, and the plans of the period were all English. And far from regretting 
that buildings were then not more “regular,” it is exactly their irregularity that gives them their 
charm, and imparts to them that piquant flavour which renders the work of the early Renaissance 
so delightful a study. 



HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


OF THE BUILDINGS ILLUSTRATED. 


BURGHLEY HOUSE, 


NOR THAMPTONSHIRE. 


HIS famous house “by Stamford town” was built by William Cecil, Lord Burghley, the 



celebrated statesman who did so much to give lustre to Elizabeth’s reign. The earliest 


date upon it is 1577, on the ceiling of the West Hall, and the latest is 1587, on the central projec¬ 
tion of the North front; the interval, therefore, may presumably be taken to represent the period 
occupied in its construction. There is no doubt, however, that a large house was being built at 
Burghley as far back as 1556, since there are among the State Papers a number of letters,* of that 
and subsequent dates, which passed between the workpeople and Sir Wm. Cecil (as he then was), 
all referring to the building operations.! Whether that house was the present one or not cannot be 
definitely ascertained: on the one hand the features mentioned in the letters are not to be identified 
in the existing work; on the other there is no record nor tradition of any earlier building on the 
same site except a monastery. It is just possible that Sir Wm. Cecil may have begun his house 
early in Mary’s reign, before the new style was thoroughly established, and that some twenty years 
later, with increasing wealth, he had it modernised. 

But however this may be, these letters throw an interesting light upon the manner in which 
the work was accomplished. The workpeople apply direct to Sir Wm. Cecil for instructions; Roger 
Ward, the mason, writes to his employer on 13 June, 1556, asking him to make a drawing of 
certain windows and of the gable above, and to send the proportion for the steps leading from the 
base-court to the terrace. Abraham, the foreman in charge, writes on the same day sending various 
dimensions and technical information. Five years later, Peter Kempe, who was apparently Abraham’s 
successor, is writing about the levels of certain floors, the arrangement of a fountain, the height of 
a window-sill, as well as concerning the setting-out of the garden and the planting of hedges. In 
fact, the details which are now settled by the architect were then referred to the employer himself, 
who probably obtained the assistance of one or other of the several architects—or surveyors as they 
were also called—whose headquarters were in London. In John Thorpe’s book,! for instance, are 

* State Papers, Domestic, Mary, vol. ix. Nos. 4, 5; Elizabeth, vol. xx. 8, 19, 46; xxiii. 10, 19; xxvii. 11; 
xxxiv. 51 ; cxxv. 40. These have all been printed in the ‘Transactions of the Royal Institute of British Architects,’ 
vol. vi. New Series, pp. 103-109. 

| There is also a letter from Sir Henry Percy in 1566, inquiring whether he should send the stone from 
Gisborough Abbey to Burghley or to London. State Papers, Domestic, Addenda, Elizabeth, vol. xiii. 35. 

J This is a collection of MS. plans and elevations of Elizabethan and Jacobean houses, bound in book form, 
preserved at the Soane Museum, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. They are mainly the work of John Thorpe, a very busy 
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plans of Burghley (fol. 57, 58), and among the State Papers is the detail of a bay-window endorsed 
in Lord Burghley’s handwriting, “ Henryck’s platt of my bay wynd.”* * And very likely Henryck 
and Thorpe were not the only two whose assistance the Lord Treasurer invoked in his numerous 
building operations. 

Burghley House was one of the largest houses of the period, as became the dwelling of the 
Lord Treasurer, but it was exceeded in area by Holdenby and Kirby, both in the same county, and 
both belonging to Sir Christopher Hatton, as well as by Audley End, in Essex. Since Thorpe drew 
his plans there have been various changes in the internal arrangements, but the exterior agrees in 
the main with the plans. One important improvement has been made to suit modern needs in the 
shape of a corridor round the courtyard, which obviates the necessity of passing through the open 
air to get from one side of the house to the other. This corridor is partly formed by filling in the 
arches which Thorpe shows. 

There is little work of the Elizabethan period inside, the greater part of the woodwork being 
of the time and style of Grinling Gibbons. The appearance of the house outside is picturesque, but 
it suffers from the absence of the formal adjuncts which no doubt once it had, in the shape of 
terraces and garden walls. On the North front it will be noticed that the string over the windows 
of the first floor slopes downwards to the right, the upper lights of the windows growing less as it 
descends. The detail of the parapets on the West front and on the central feature of the North 
front is very similar to the detail of those at Wollaton Hall, in Nottinghamshire, which was being 
built at the same time and from plans by Thorpe. It will be noticed that in this house we have 
instances of the erring fancy of the designer in the shape of chimneys fashioned like columns, with 
abridged entablatures serving as chimney-caps. 


TOMB OF LORD BURGHLEY, 


ST. MARTIN'S CHURCH, STAMFORD, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

HIS fine structure is very characteristic of the period at which it was erected. The great nobles 



1 of that day had a keen eye for effect; they lived grandly, and they liked to be buried grandly, 
with long Latin inscriptions setting forth their honours and their virtues; with much display of 
heraldry, whereby their arms, their crest, and their motto should, by dint of sufficient repetition, 
beyond all question strike the beholder’s eye. In this instance the heraldic devices have not been 
taken out of their proper sphere and forced into becoming decorative members, as in the Earl of 
Leicester’s Tomb in St. Mary’s, at Warwick (plate 13), but they appear in sober guise with appropriate 
surroundings. The principles of design are better adhered to in this example than in many of the 
same period. The columns appear duly adapted for their work, and although the lintel that rests 
on the middle ones might be deemed somewhat too slightly supported, yet no fault can be found 
with the buttressing at the two ends where the greatest thrust of the arches may be supposed 
to come. The attitude of the figure, too, is satisfactory; its straight conventional lines convey a 

“surveyor” of the time. A great deal may be said as to the exact significance of these drawings—whether they 
are surveys of completed work, or designs for new buildings. The preponderance of evidence, however, undoubtedly 
points to their being preliminary designs, more or less modified in execution. 

* State Papers, Dom., Add., Eliz, vol. xxv. 15. 
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feeling of stateliness sadly wanting in the more natural poses of the work of a century later, 
and entirely absent from those stiff figures leaning upon one arm, as though, in the words of 
Bosola, in John Webster’s ‘ Duchess of Malfi,’ they had died of the toothache. Lord Burghley 
died in 1598, to which date the tornb may be assigned. 


HARDWICK HALL, 

DERBYSHIRE. 


T HIS vast house stands some eight miles south-east of Chesterfield, a little retired from the 
brow of a steep hill, and behind the ruins of what is usually called the Old Hall. The 
detail of the two buildings, however, is so nearly contemporaneous, that if the Old Hall were built 
first, it must have been almost new when the subsequent one was started. Hardwick is an example 
of the less interesting houses of the period, large, symmetrical, tame, and without any piquant detail. 
Its windows are overpowering in their size and number, bearing witness to the 
literal truth of the rhyme, “ Hardwick Hall, more glass than wall.” In some 
instances they are crossed by floors, and some of the lights are shams in conse¬ 
quence. The whole place aims at display, which is obtained by a ruthless 
symmetry, to which all comfort has had to give way where necessary. The interior 
is as devoid of detail as the exterior. There are one or two good chimney-pieces, 
but the staircases are merely a series of steps, the plaster friezes are of rude 
workmanship, and the place is chiefly interesting because it has undergone so little 
alteration since it was built, and retains its ancient tapestry and furniture. The 

stiff garden with its enclosing wall 
and gate-house, all ornamented with 
somewhat unconstructional stone¬ 
work, are good examples of the 

general arrangements of the period, though not presented 
with very admirable detail. The house was built (a.d. 1576) by Elizabeth, 
Countess of Shrewsbury—Bess of Hardwick as she is familiarly called. 
This lady was an indefatigable builder, having, in addition to Hardwick, 
erected two other large mansions, one at Chatsworth and one at Oldcotes, 
now both destroyed. She was a daughter of John of Hardwick, and is 
supposed to have been born in the Old Hall; and she married four 
husbands, amongst whom were Sir William Cavendish and George, Earl of Shrews¬ 
bury. It was while she was Countess of Shrewsbury that she built Hardwick, 
as the initials E. S. and coronet in the parapet of the towers testify. She survived 
her last husband, and left most of the combined wealth of the four to her children by Sir William 
Cavendish, in whose family Hardwick still remains. She lies buried under a large tomb and long 
Latin inscription in All Saints’ Church, Derby. 




HARDWICK HALL. 


HARDWICK HALL. 

I. FROM STAIRCASE. 
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HADDON HALL, 

DERBYSHIRE. 

S O much has been written about Haddon Hall that it will be unnecessary here to do more than 
to remind the reader that it was the home, first of the Vernons and then of the Rutlands. 
To the Vernons we owe the greater part of the structure, and all the Gothic and Tudor work; but 
after John Manners, second son of the first Earl of Rutland, carne into possession by his marriage 
with Dorothy, a daughter and co-heiress of the last of the Vernons, about the beginning of Elizabeth’s 
reign, he complied with the prevailing fashion of the time, and made considerable alterations. The 
most important of these was the forming of the long gallery over some of the already existing rooms, 
whatever walls were suitable being utilised, and only so much of the old work being removed as was 
necessary for the purpose: for instance, an old circular staircase still ascends from the ground floor 
till it abruptly stops beneath the joists of the gallery. The exterior view shows the garden front of 
the galleiy with its great bay windows: the interior view gives the doorway from the gallery.to the 
antechamber of the state bedroom, with some of the panelling adjacent. This panelling is adorned 
with the arms of Manners and of Vernon—Manners to the left of the door and Vernon to the right 
—while in the frieze occur the peacock, the crest of Manners; the boar’s head, that of Vernon; and 
the rose of England. This mixture of the arms of the two families sufficiently proves the work to 
be subsequent to the romantic elopement of the fair Dorothy with John Manners, as indeed the 
whole gallery is, as well as the terrace, and the steps called Dorothy’s, down which she is said to 
have hurried when she joined her lover by the stream below. The whole of the Elizabethan work 
must have been done by John Manners, and probably between the year 1567, when his father-in-law 
Vernon died, and 1584, when his wife Dorothy died, or at any rate before 1611, when he himself 
died. He did not become Sir John Manners till long after his wife’s death, as he was knighted in 
1603 at Worksop, when James I. visited that place on his journey from Scotland. It was Sir John’s 
grandson who, on the failure of the elder branch, became Earl of Rutland in 1641. The curious 
infelicity which dogs much of the work of Elizabeth’s time is apparent here, the great badges in the 
frieze being out of all scale with the work above and below (plate 8). 


PARK HALL, 

NEAR OSIVESTRY, SHROPSHIRE. 

T HIS excellent example of half-timber work is said to have been built between the years 1553-58 
by Robert Howell (or Powell).* The whole of the west of England, from Lancashire to 
Herefordshire, offers examples of half-timber work, but few of the houses have been preserved so 


‘The Castles and Old Mansions of Shropshire.’ Shrewsbury: Leake and Evans, 1868, p. 35. 
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carefully as this. In many cases the inherent defects of timber construction have shown themselves 
to such a degree that the houses have either been abandoned altogether, or have become the homes 
of small farmers or labourers, to whom bulging walls, billowy floors, and beau¬ 
tiful but leaky windows do not offer absolute impediments in choosing a house. 
The detail here is characteristic of the time, but the mouldings are not so rich 
as in examples of a somewhat earlier date. We have here instances 
of the use of inscriptions; over the front-door being “ Quod tibi 
fieri non vis Alteri ne feceris,” and over the chapel door (to the 
left of the view on plate 9), 

“ Petra et bstium Christus 
estthere is also over the 
inner door of the porch, “ Mu- 
rus aheneus sana conscientia.” 

The placing of moral in¬ 
scriptions on their walls did 
not necessarily imply a blame¬ 
less life on the part of the 
writers, unless History has 
sadly misjudged some of her 
characters. But as Robert Howell has left no record of himself save this house, we may credit him 
with being a man of piety, who loved a clean conscience, and at least wished others to follow the 
Golden Rule. 

To those who are acquainted with Bramhall Hall, near Stockport, or Little Moreton Hall, near 
Congleton, the difference in plan and in the general treatment of the design will be at once apparent. 
Those houses are very irregular in arrangement both of plan and elevation, while this is a house 
of the usual symmetrical type. 





PARK HALL. 
DETAIL OF PLASTER PANEL. 



PARK HALL. 


HALL I’ TH’ WOOD, 

LANCASHIRE. 

T HIS quaint example of stone and half-timber work lies about two miles out of Bolton, and 
the increasing prosperity of that town has devastated the surrounding fields and valleys, cut 
off the house by a dull railway embankment, and covered it with such a coating 
of soot that the worthy A. A. N., who put his initials on the stone portion that 
he added in 1648, would hardly recognise his old home. History has given this 
place the go-by, as it has many others that contain good work. The half-timber 
part is the older, and is said to have been built by one Brownlow in 1591, 
and the particular piece of wood that bears that date is said to have been 
removed to an adjacent cottage. In 1648 Alexander Norris enlarged it in 
stone, and although that date is somewhat beyond the scojle of this book, 
yet the character of the work is still that of the early Renaissance. One of 
the spout-heads is dated A. A. N. 1648, and the tenant says that the same 
initials and date were on the stonework, but have decayed away. The half¬ 
timber part is picturesque, but sadly out of repair. The design of the framing is varied, as most 
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of the framing in this part of the world is; and although none of the designs are anything but 
simple, their repetition and mixture gives a very rich effect. It is not likely that half-timber work 
will be used much in the future except as a freak, but if it is used the designer should bear in 
mind to make the timber part broad on the face; in old work the area of the wood is nearly always 
at least equal to, if not in excess of, that of the plaster. 

It was in this house that Samuel Crompton matured his invention of the “mule,” which is a 
combination of the spinning-jenny and the throstle. 


BROUGHTON CASTLE, 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

T HIS picturesque house lies some two miles west from Banbury. It retains much ancient work, 
and is surrounded by a moat which is crossed by a bridge, close to which stands the gate¬ 
house. The house belonged successively to the De Broughtons, the Wykehams, and the Fienneses: 

it is to the last that the work of the Renaissance period 
is owing. They rebuilt, or altered, a large part of the 
place, and gave it the appearance of an Elizabethan 
mansion. The external work is not of any special interest, 
if we except the oriel window of the gallery here illus¬ 
trated. This was thrown out in 1554, if we may trust 
the date on the chimney above. Inside there are several 
fine rooms dating from about 1599, the most remarkable 
of which is the Drawing Room, with an excellent ceiling, 
panelled walls, and the curious internal porch shown on 
Plate 11. This feature is rather unusual, but we shall 
meet it again in Devonshire. It is in reality a device 
of the planner to get into the adjoining room at the 
least sacrifice of space, but in skilful hands it has been 
made a very pleasing architectural feature. This par¬ 
ticular doorway is said to have been added after the 
Restoration, and the motto—which may be rendered “ Of 
what used to be, the memory pleases but little ”—is 
supposed to record the contrition of the owner, Lord 
Saye and Seele, for having taken an active part against 
Charles I. But the character of the work fixes its date 
oriel window on front fajade. to the ear \y p ar t 0 f the 17th century, and the motto may 

be held by admirers of the style of that period to record the owner’s satisfaction at the disappear¬ 
ance of an earlier (Gothic) doorway. 

Broughton Castle is a notable instance of the desire of those who already possessed large houses 
to adapt them to the altered modes of living and to the new style of architecture. 



BROUGHTON CASTLE. 
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ST. JOHN’S, 

WARWICK. 


T HERE is no account of this house beyond the tradition that it occupies the site on which 
a monastery dedicated to St. John the Baptist was founded in 1175. The date of the 
present structure is probably early in the 17th century, to judge by the details. There is little 


work of any interest left 
staircases, one of which is 
terpenetration of the string 
Another of the interesting 
Leicester’s Hospital, but being 
has undergone very great re¬ 
pairs at various times, and has 
suffered much from a praise- 



inside, but there are two 
noteworthy from the in- 
and handrail (see sketch), 
buildings of Warwick is 
largely built of timber it 



worthy desire (not always supported by adequate knowledge) to have everything in keeping with the 
old work. Next to the hospital, however, is a house still retaining an old timber porch, which 
lends much of its character to its more celebrated neighbour. 


TOMB OF THE EARL OF LEICESTER, 

BEAUCHAMP CHAPEL, ST. MARY'S, WARWICK. 

T HIS is the tomb of Robert Dudley, Elizabeth’s favourite, though, if all the tales that are told 
about him are true, he little deserved to be any one’s favourite. In general design it is a 
fine piece of work, but in detail it falls off somewhat, and is not equal in this respect to the tomb of 
the elder brother Ambrose (in the same chapel), although it is more imposing in general appearance. 
Popular tradition ascribes Leicester’s death to a goblet of poison which he had intended for his coun¬ 
tess, but which, being hindered in his project, he subsequently, by an unpardonable piece of forgetfulness, 
took from her hand when thirsty. The epitaph says nothing of this; it only speaks of his most 
sorrowful widow erecting this monument to her best and dearest husband, who died in 1588. The 
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family cognisances—the cinquefoil and the ragged staff—play a large part in the decoration, the 
ragged staff being employed in all kinds of places and distorted to various different forms. There 


are considerable remains of the original colouring still visible. It may not 
be uninteresting to give a reproduction of Dudley’s signature, traced from 
a letter of his,* dated “fro’ St. James this xvii of Septe’ber” (about 1564), 
to the Earl of Bedford, in which he proposes a marriage between his eldest 
brother Ambrose (created Earl of Warwick in 1561), and Anne Russell, 
eldest daughter of the Earl of Bedford. 



SIGNATURE OF THE EARL OF LEICESTER. 


KENILWORTH CASTLE, 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


HE castle of Kenilworth was very greatly altered by Queen Elizabeth’s Earl of Leicester, and 



extensive ruins of his work remain in the shape of a lofty pile of buildings, which formed 


part of the main front, and the general outline of which was evidently suggested by the Norman 
keep which formed the other end of the facade, the intermediate space being occupied by a range 
of Tudor buildings. It is clear that symmetry dictated the height of this block of Leicester’s, for 
it was but seldom that the height of an Elizabethan house was anything like equal to its length, 
and here it is considerably more. Little besides the bare walls remain, the castle having been 
dismantled by some of Cromwell’s colonels, who converted the gatehouse into a dwelling for them¬ 
selves. All the ornamental features were either destroyed or removed to the gatehouse, which was 
also Leicester’s work. Of those still preserved there the two most notable are the Porch (of which 
a measured drawing is given on Plate 14) and the Chimney-piece in the Dining Room. In both 
these the cinque-foil and the ragged staff are freely used as decorative devices. The chimney-piece 
consists of two parts, an alabaster mantel and an oak over-mantel, which do not fit each other, and 
evidently met for the first time after their removal hither. The workmanship of both is excellent. 
In the alabaster portion the cinque-foil and the ragged staff again appear in various positions, and 
there are one or two inscriptions: on the frieze is “ Droit et Loyal,” which also occurs on the 
monument; on the pilasters are the words “ Vivit post funera virtus,” a somewhat inappropriate 
motto for a man who is credited with having actually compassed the death of one wife, and with 
having only just missed poisoning another. There are also the initials R. L. and the date 1571, 
which may be taken as about the date of the porch also. The over-mantel is elaborately carved 
with flowing foliage, among which, in two panels, are the letters E. R. The whole of the room is 
clothed with panelling brought from the castle, but neither it nor the chimney-piece can be considered 
as an original example of Renaissance work as a whole. The porch, too, has somewhat suffered in 
the re-erection, but not so much as to destroy its historical value. 


* In the possession of Mrs. Hepburn, of Haslemere. 
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APETHORPE HALL, 

' NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

PETHORPE Hall (or Apthorpe as it used to be spelt, and is still pronounced) is one of the 
many stone houses for which Northamptonshire is remarkable. It lies towards the northern 
part of the county, some two miles from King’s Clifife. It is little known, but nevertheless it is a 
house of great interest, and exhibits work of a pleasing and quiet character. It stands 

“ Four-square, and double-courted, and grey-stoned, 

Two quaint quadrangles of deep-latticed walls 
Grass-grown, and mourned about by troops of doves. 

The ancient house!” 

The plan shows the two courts, one of which dates from the 15th century, and must have been 
the work of the Daltons, who held the lordship from the middle of the 14th to the end of the 
15th century. The other was added, or at any rate 
remodelled, in 1623 by Sir Francis Fane, created 
Earl of Westmorland in 1624, from whom it has 
descended to the present Earl, who is the twelfth. 

Sir Francis Fane acquired the property through his 
wife Mary, the only daughter of Sir Antony Mildmay, 
whose father, Sir Walter, was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to Elizabeth, and whose wife was one of 
the daughters of Sir Henry Sherrington, of Lacock 
Abbey, in Wiltshire. Lacock Abbey, although 
chiefly Gothic, has a large amount of excellent 
Renaissance work about it, and may have been 
one of the factors in the decision to enlarge Ape- 
thorpe. King James stayed at the house, which 

journey from Scotland in 1603, and he is said to 
have given the timber for the east and south sides of 
the house.* If so, it must have been towards the close 
of his reign, for the new work bears the dates 1623 and 
1624, with the initials F. F. M. for Francis and Mary 
Fane. 

The eastern court has been altered in recent times, part 
of the north side and the whole of the south having' been 
recast in exceedingly correct Classic. The garden front of 
the south side has also been modernised, and the entrance 
arcades shown on the east front in the plan have, since that 
was made, been converted by the present Earl into an entrance 
hall, to the great increase of the comfort of the house. The 
drawing is given on Plate 17), the north front, and the east 
courtyard are the most interesting parts left, and in the wing which divides the two courts the 
Tudor and Renaissance styles are mixed in a very picturesque fashion. There are several rooms 


was then in its old state, on' his 



A CEILING. 


east front (of part of which a measured 



AA. ARCADES. Bib BEDROOMS. BA. BAKEHOUSE. 

BR. BREWHOUSE. D. DAIRY. G. GREENHOUSE. 

H. HALL. HK. HOUSEKEEPER. K. KITCHEN. 

SH. SERVANTS’ HALL (THE HALL OF THE ORIGINAL ARRANGEMENT). 
SSS. SERVANTS. W. WASHHOUSE. 



Bridges’ 4 Northamptonshire,’ vol. ii. p. 423. 
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inside, with quaint chimney-pieces and good ceilings, in one of which the family arms and cogni¬ 
sances are framed by some of the panels, the filling-in of all the panels being varied. The large 
gables at either end of the east front, although very effective in design, are in the nature of shams, 
since the parapet walk goes behind them, and between them and the main roof. The roofs imme¬ 
diately at the back of them, however, serve to protect the doors that lead to the walk, and the sham 
really consists in putting glazed windows in the gables. 


STIBBINGTON HALL AND OUNDLE, 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE AND NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


T HERE is no history attached to this house of Stibbington, which stands near the Nen, in a 
corner of the north-west of Huntingdonshire. On the front, over the porch, are the initials 
I. E., I. H., and a coat-of-arms, but neither initials nor arms have been identified. There is also 

the date 1625, and the words “Deo Trin-uni sit gloria.” 
The house is a very pleasing example of the smaller 
manor-houses of the period, and retains the somewhat 
uncommon feature of an entrance gateway in its original 
position (see Plate 19). There is a good staircase, with 
better newels than are usual in the neighbourhood, but 
except for this the interesting work is confined to the 
exterior, of which some details are given. It will be 
noticed that the pleasing effect of the bay-windows 
arises in a large measure from the narrowness of the 
lights. The stone detail generally is of the character 
prevalent in the district. 

The stone porch at Alwalton (Plate 19), which now 
stands at the entrance to the Lynch—a long drive that 
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is carried by the right bank of the Nen, which is here steep and tolerably elevated—was originally 
the porch of a house at the adjoining village of Casterton, but the house was taken down some 
hundred years ago, and the porch was re-erected in its present 
position, and now serves as the gatekeeper’s lodge. 

The town of Oundle, which also lies on the Nen, a few 
miles above Stibbington, contains a good many traces of 17th 
century work in the stone for which the district is famous. The 
gateway illustrated on Plate 19 stands in West Street, and is 
now the entrance to the garden of some almshouses. Whether 
these buildings were always intended for their present purpose 
may be doubted, since there are traces of good panelling in 
some of the rooms, especially in those of the house now occu¬ 
pied as a clergyman’s residence. The place is said to have 
been the town residence of the Mildmays, who lived at Ape- 
thorpe, some eight miles away, and the buildings that are left 
are certainly suggestive of two wings of a courtyard, of which 
the third side is gone, whilst in the fourth stood the gateway. 

The Talbot Inn is a 17th century house, quaint, but modernised; 
it contains a staircase said to have been brought from 
Fotheringhay Castle, and the subject of much local admiration. 

It is in truth of very ordinary detail, and its associations with Fotheringhay must of necessity, from 
its date, be subsequent to the death of the individual who has made Fotheringhay famous. Mary, 
Queen of Scots, could never have trod those stairs nor touched that handrail. 



WOOD PANEL FROM HOUSE IN WEST STREET. 
t. HINGE FROM DITTO. 

). FROM STAIRCASE IN THE TALBOT INN. 


HAMBLETON OLD HALL, 

RUTLAND. 

T HERE is no record to show who built this house, nor are there any arms, initials, or date 
upon it to give a clue. It is a good example of one of the smaller houses of the period, 
showing how a comparatively slight feature, like the arcade, can impart architectural character to a 
building. On the north side is an arcade with arches, of wdiich a measured drawing is given on 
Plate 21. The plan is of the usual type, the hall dividing the family apartments from those occupied 
by the servants. The original arrangements have evidently come down to us with very few altera¬ 
tions, though, judging by the fragments of wrought stone that lie about, the house was once larger; 
and it is clear from a fireplace still remaining that there was a room over the kitchen. 

Rutland once boasted several fine Renaissance houses, but they have now all either disappeared 
or fallen to ruin. Burley-on-the-hill was a very large mansion of which Thorpe has a plan,* but it 
was destroyed in the civil war of the 17th century, and replaced by a dull Palladian extravagance. 
Normanton House was entirely rebuilt at the beginning of this century. Exton A a picturesque 
ruin, with a certain amount of interesting work about it, and in the adjacent church are some exceed¬ 
ingly good Renaissance monuments. Of Martinsthorpe only fragments remain, without any detail of 


Fol. 105, 106. 
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note. At Tolethorpe was an unusually interesting little house, of which a drawing is given in 
Wright’s History of Rutland.* It had an entrance gateway after the fashion of that at Stibbington, 
the usual gables, dormers, chimneys and finials, and in each wing an external doorway on the top 
floor opening on to a projecting balcony. But of all these houses Hambleton is now the most 
perfect example left. Rutland, like Northamptonshire, is a stone county; its details are very much 
like those of its large neighbour, and amid its sleepy villages are to be found many little touches 
which serve to give character to its unpretending houses. 


RAGDALE OLD HALL, 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

T HIS house was built in the year 1629 by Sir Henry Shirley, the second baronet, whose 
ancestors had resided at Ragdale (or Rakedale) for many generations. He succeeded to the 
property on the death of his father in 1622, and retained it till his own death in 1633. The date 1629 
is over the large bay-window, and on a chimney-piece in one of the rooms is (or was in 1800) the 
date 1631 and the initials H. D. S., for Henry and Dorothy Shirley, he having married in 1616 Dorothy, 
daughter of Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, by which connection he somewhat emerges from his 
own respectable obscurity. Over the porch is Sir Henry’s coat-of-arms with fifty quarterings, charac¬ 
teristic of the times when pride of family was very much developed among the gentry, who did most 
of the building of the period. His fifty quarterings are all set forth in Nichols’s ‘ History of Leicester,’! 
and the names of the owners there given will probably all be found by any one who will patiently trace 
the alliances contracted by the Shirleys, as detailed in their pedigree.;}; Sir Robert Shirley, grandson 
of Sir Henry, was created Earl Ferrers at the beginning of the 18th century, and the family subse¬ 
quently deserted their old mansion for a new and very classic erection, after which the old house 
was let to a farmer, and it is now divided into two tenements. It seems probable that the portion 
now executed in half-timber was once occupied by a brick gable, to match that on the other side 
of the porch. 


* ‘The History and Antiquities of the County of Rutland,’ by James Wright, of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. London: 1684, p. 128. 

f ‘The History and Antiquities of the County of Leicester,’ by John Nichols, F.S.A. Edinburgh and Perth. 
London: i8co, fol., vol. iii. p. 386. 

J Ibid., vol. iii. pp. 715-718. 
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BRADFIELD, 

DEVONSHIRE. 

OWARDS the close of last century the Rev. Richard Polwhele wrote in his ‘History of 
Devonshire’:* “ Bradfield is a fine old mansion. The hall, similar to a college hall, the 
buttery-hatch, the elaborate woodwork carving, and the rich painted glass, leave impressions on the 
mind delightfully melancholy.” Since those days considerable alterations have been made, and nothing 
less melancholy than the present aspect of this house could well be imagined. But amid the various 
changes that have taken place, the woodwork illustrated on Plate 23 has remained, and presents an 
unusually good example of interior decoration. It has within recent years been recoloured, but the 
work has been done with great judgment and skill, and the effect of the room, with its rich ceiling 
and beautiful panelling, is very fine. 

Bradfield is in the parish of Uffculme, and is some two miles distant from Cullompton. It has 
belonged to the family of Walrond since the reign of Henry III.,f and is now the seat of Sir W. H. 
Walrond. There is not a great deal of detail left outside, and the interest of the place centres in the 
drawing-room, of which the illustration shows the principal features. The angle doorway is considerably 
richer in effect than that at Broughton Castle (Plate 11), and the delicacy of the diaper work on the 
columns, together with the bold and beautiful treatment of the enclosed panels, combine to produce 
an effect that it would be difficult to excel. The carved figure- 
subjects are characteristic of the south-west of England. It is true 
that the carver’s knowledge of anatomy was not equal to that of 
his Italian contemporaries, but he contrived, nevertheless, to obtain 
a vigorous effect. As is very frequently the case, some of the panels 
represent Scripture subjects, the Garden of Eden and the expulsion 
from it filling the long panels above the door, while immediately over 
the columns our first parents are engaged in the task of digging. 

Above these, over the middle column, are the arms of Walrond, 
to the right and left of which, divided by heraldic animals, are 
Medicine, Religion, Justice, and another. On the chimney-piece is 
represented the tree of Jesse, together with various figures con¬ 
ceived in the same spirit as those on the doorway. The effect of 
the whole is particularly rich and striking. 

Other instances of quaint wood-carving abound in this district. 

At Holcomb Rogus, a small village some few miles off, is a curious 
pew, called the Manor-pew, surrounded by a screen composed of 
panelling, surmounted by an arcade of carved pillars and arches, 
supporting a frieze of tablets all carved with subjects from the early books of Scripture, representing, 
among other things, the Expulsion from Eden, Adam ploughing, Abraham sacrificing Isaac, and Balaam’s 
dispute with his ass.J The pew has been considerably restored, two of the tablets being entirely new. 
There is here given part of the diaper work from one of the columns. 

* ‘The History of Devonshire,’ by the Rev. Richard Polwhele. London, 1797. pp. 360-1. 

f Lysons’ ‘ Magna Britannia,’ vol. vi. pt. 2, p. 540. 

J The following are the subjects on the fifteen tablets:—1. Not known; 2. The Serpent tempting Eve; 
3. Expulsion from Eden; 4. Ploughing ; 5. Adam and Eve and family outside Eden ; 6. Cain and Abel; 7. Abraham 

E 
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At East Quantocks Head, on the Bristol Channel, in Somerset, there are, in the Manor-house, 
several chimney-pieces also carved with Scriptural subjects, and in one of them is a touch quite 

characteristic of the pictorial art of the period. 
The subject is the Lament over Jerusalem, and in 
order to call to mind the words addressed to that 
city, “ How often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gathers her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would not! ” 
there is represented in the foreground a hen with 
her chickens under her wings. We shall also find 
a nai've exposition of a Scriptural subject in the 
house designated as being “ in the south-west of 
England.” 

Of course in many of the churches here, as 
throughout the land, are to be found Renaissance tombs of more or 
less merit. These often have ingenious diaper patterns upon them, 
sometimes aptly surrounding a shield or tablet, as in the accom¬ 
panying sketches from Exeter Cathedral and Poltimore Church, 
where the pattern is a rendering of strap- 
work, obtained by merely sinking the back¬ 
ground. 

Cullompton, the town near which 
Bradfield is situated, has one or two interest¬ 
ing small houses of the early seventeenth casement fastener from 

, . ... . , . HOUSE AT CULLOMPTON. 

century, from one of which, dated 1605, is 

taken the simple but pretty ceiling here figured, together with a 
casement fastener, where the effect is largely obtained by merely 
shaping the edges of a flat piece of iron. 


THE GUILDHALL, EXETER; 
BUTTER-MARKET, DARTMOUTH; AND HOUSE IN 
THE SOUTH-WEST OF ENGLAND. 

HERE are not many ancient Town-halls to be found among our English cities, and those 
that do still exist are not very notable pieces of architecture; nothing to compare, for 
instance, with the splendid buildings of the Low Countries; but the difference is easily accounted for 
by the difference of circumstances, for English cities were never practically independent powers of 
great wealth, as were many of the Flemish cities. Exeter can boast one of the rhost striking examples 
of a Town-hall that the country possesses, and one that adds much quaintness to the appearance of 





CEILING IN HOUSE AT CULLOMPTON 
(1605). 




2, 3. FROM BAMPFYLDE TOMB, IN POLTIMORE CHURCH (1604). 


sacrificing Isaac; 8. Moses casting down his rod before Pharaoh ; 9. The Brazen Serpent; 10. Not known; 11. Moses 
with his hands held up; 12. Balaam and the ass; 13. Moses and the Golden Calf. (The two next are modern.) 
14. The Ark in procession; 15. The Spies. 
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her High Street. The building itself seems to be a very ancient foundation, and to have been 
converted to its present use at some period of its history, as Lysons, in his ‘ Magna Britannia,’* says 
that it contained formerly a chapel dedicated to St. George, which was repaired in 1330 and again 
in 1464. The present front, he adds, was rebuilt in 1593. It is in this front that the chief interest 
centres, so far as our present purpose is concerned. It is a bold piece of work, but rather overloaded 
with mouldings, which are not always in scale with each other, and seem to have been introduced 
in places without adequate reason. The large windows on the first floor light the Council Chamber, 
and render it a very cheerful apartment, with a view both ways along the street. To some local 
authorities the manner in which this room is brought forward on arches over the pavement would 
be a sad stumbling-block, but it is to be hoped that Exeter will not readily part with one of her 
most characteristic features. From the plan here given it may be inferred that the building at no 



distant date will become too small for the requirements of the city, for in addition to the hall there 
is only a small yard at the back containing some cells and out-offices with a Record room and 
Judge’s retiring room over them. The accommodation can hardly be sufficient, and no doubt if any 
changes are contemplated the temptation to straighten the frontage by the removal of the old 
projecting part (which it has already been necessary to hold together with iron bands) will be very 
strong; but it is to be hoped the council of the day will be able to resist it. 

The architectural work of the interior is not of special interest; there is some panelling round 
the hall; and the roof, doors, and windows are treated in a characteristic, though plain, manner, but 
the street-front is the feature that claims most attention. In some of the detail inside there seems 
to linger a touch of an earlier style, possibly bequeathed by the mediaeval building to its successor.! 

Butter-Market, Dartmouth.— There is no special history attached to these houses, but they 
are an interesting specimen of street architecture, and a picturesque example of the manner in which 
upper stories were brought out over the pavement, a treatment very prevalent at Chester in the 
“ Rows,” and also on the great market-place at Nottingham, where the Long Row still offers a few 

mutilated remains of Jacobean work, but nothing so good as this at Dartmouth. The number of 

examples of these wood fronts, with their well-carved corbels and ornamental beams, is becoming less 
every year, and if they are not bodily pulled down—as was the case recently with an unusually 
good specimen in North Street, Exeter—they are often so much modernised to suit the changing 
requirements of trade, as to lose most of their interest. It was rumoured a year or two ago that 

* Vol. vi. pt. 2, p. 193. 

f The plan and details are taken, by the courtesy of the Town Council of Exeter, from the set of drawings 

made by Mr. James Crocker, which gained the R.I.B.A. Silver Medal in 1875. 
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this Butter-market was to be demolished, but fortunately the buildings have been spared, and it is 
to be hoped that, as excellent examples of an obsolete mode of treating a street-front, they may 
long remain. The dates 1635 and 1640 are on two of the caps of the pillars, and the initials M.H. 
are on the fishmonger’s house. The likeness between the carved corbels here and the carved animals 
at Bradfield, and the house illustrated on Plate 26 and at p. xiv. will readily be recognised. 

House in the South-west of England.— The woodwork in this house is of an unusually 
rich character. A geometrical drawing of the staircase is given in Part I. p. xiv. Its appearance 
when first seen is very striking. The wood is a beautiful black 
oak, the light is not strong, and the effect of the heraldic animals in 
long ascending array upon the newels; standing out black against the 
dusky background, is very fine. The doorway on Plate 26 is another 
example of economical planning, the accompanying plan showing how 
access to one room is obtained by taking the porch out of the other. 
The richness of the carving on the woodwork is characteristic of the 
district. The chimney-piece in this room is also striking, but it con¬ 
sists chiefly of a carved figure-subject—Job afflicted by his sores and 
by the comfort of his friends—and the effect is hardly so satisfactory as when the hand of the 
carver is more restrained, and his work bears a smaller proportion to the strictly architectural parts. 



MONTACUTE HOUSE, 

SOM ERSE TSH/RE. 

M ONTACUTE House (a few miles distant from Yeovil) is one of the most characteristic 
specimens that remain to us of the great houses of Elizabeth’s time, at least so far as its 
exterior is concerned; for in the interior great changes have occurred, and the many generations of 
Phelipses who have made this their home have gradually altered its aspect. We have here, as the plan* 
shows, one of the typical symmetrical houses of the time, with its court enclosed by a stone balus¬ 
trade, and adorned with the quaint temple-like structures which break it halfway down the side, while 
at the angles are two pavilions or garden-houses, which seem to have been erected with little purpose 
beyond that of obtaining a fine effect. That in this respect they answer their end there can be no 
doubt, and the part they play, in conjunction with the balustrades and the formal trees, in wedding 
the house to its surroundings, as well as in adding to its dignity, is particularly worthy of attention. 
There are not a few plans in John Thorpe’s collection of the same type as Montacute, .two wings 
joined together by the hall, the buttery and other small rooms—one wing being devoted to the use 
of the family, the other to that of the servants. There are also a few in his collection that show a 
court with pavilions, but in no case does a plan of his agree in all points with this of Montacute. 
Here is a notable example of one of the long galleries of which house-builders were so fond in 
Elizabeth’s days. It runs the entire length of the building on the top floor, terminating at each 
end with a semicircular oriel (visible on Plate 27, and of which a plan is given on Plate 30) and 
lighted down the side by large mullioned windows. The total length of this gallery is about 170 ft., 
and the width 20 ft. 6 in. It should be noted that the ground-floor passage on either side of 
the porch on the front away from the court, is not part of the original plan, as it was formed by 


The plan of the house is taken from one made by Mr. Joseph Nicholson Johnston, of Yeovil. 
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bringing to Montacute in 1760 part of the dismantled house of Clifton Maubank (near Yeovil), and 
re-erecting it between the two wings. This screen* * * § is of a date somewhat earlier than the period 
dealt with in this book, but it is a rich and noble piece of work, showing signs of the advent of 
the Renaissance, as may be gathered from the sections of two of its strings shown on Plate 30. 
The plan of Montacute has often been said to have been 
arranged in the shape of an E, out of compliment to the 
Queen; but its original form, without the screen brought 
from Clifton, would be rather that of an H than an E. 

Nevertheless, Elizabethan architects frequently adopted more 
fanciful motifs than this for their plans. 

In regard to the exterior treatment of the house, its 
dignified appearance is obtained by very simple means, among 
which the symmetrical arrangement is the most important. 

Of intricate detail there is none. There is hardly any 
moulded work beyond that in the balustrade, the cornices, 
and the windows, all of which is given on Plate 30. The 
stopping of the bay-windows at the second floor, and the 
introduction of the statues between the large windows of the 
gallery are quite enough to prevent monotony, without having 
recourse to the device of attaching pilasters of various orders 
to the front. The statues themselves are characteristic of the 

. , , , , 1 , r GROUND-PLAN OF MONTACUTE HOUSE. 

period when Roman warriors, heathen gods, and the sages of 

antiquity were pressed into the service of adorning English mansions. These statues are nine in 
number, and are said to represent the Nine Worthies, who took part in many an interlude of 
the day. They were in fact of various nationalities and epochs,f but the Elizabethan artist, more 
suo, has clothed them all in similar garb, as may be seen from Plate 28. 

The builder of Montacute, like the builder of many another mansion at that time, was a law- 
officer of the Crown, Sir Edward Phelips, successively Queen’s Serjeant, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and Master of the Rolls.t He was a younger son of Sir Thomas Phelips, of Barrington § 
(from which house details of woodwork are given on Plate 30), who was probably identical with 
Thomas Phylyps, constituted by Henry VIII. in 1539 chief builder and supervisor of the buildings 
in the town and marches of Calais.|| If his taste for building were thus hereditary, it certainly was 
not flavoured with French influences, for no house is more thoroughly English than Montacute. 
The building operations continued twenty-one years, commencing in 1580 and ending in i6oi^[ 
(there is a chimney-piece dated 1597), and the cost was at least 20,000/., as stated in a “ SuiVey of 
the capital messuage of Montacute taken 21st March, 1665.” ** 

In the year 1608 a certain Mr. Thomas Coryat, who lived a mile or two off at Odcombe, made 



* Illustrated in * Nash’s Mansions,’ Plate 72. 

f There were three Jews, viz. Joshua, David, and Judas Maccabseus; three Heathens, Hector of Troy, Alexander 
the Great, and Julius Caesar ; and three Christians, Arthur of Britain, Charlemagne, and Godfrey of Bouillon. 

t According to Burke (‘Extinct Baronetage’) he was not elected Serjeant-at-law till 45 Eliz., i.e. 1602-3 ; p. 412. 

§ ‘ History of Somersetshire,’ by the Rev. John Collinson, F.A.S., vol. iii. p. 314. 

|| Burke’s * Extinct Baronetage.’ 

Collinson, ut supra. 

** From information kindly supplied by the present possessor, W. R. Phelips, Esq., who referred to the MSS. 
preserved at Montacute. 
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a foreign tour of some months’ duration, visiting many cities in Italy and France. He recorded his 
experiences in a quaint volume called his ‘ Crudities,’ and in commenting upon the piazza of some 
Italian town, he regrets that it is paved with brick, for, says he, “ had it been paved either with 
diamond pavier made of freestone, as the halles of some of our great Gentlemen, in England are, 
(amongst the rest that of my Honorable and thrise-worthy Mecaenas Sir Edward Phillips in his 
magnificent house of Mountague, in the county of Somerset within a mile of Odcombe my sweet 
native soile), or with other pavier ex quadrato lapide, which we call Ashler in Somersetshire, 
certainly it would have made the whole Piazza much more glorious and resplendent then it is.”* * * § 
In which opinion we may perhaps agree. Over the porch doors are inscriptions aptly illustrating 
the profuse hospitality which prevailed in Elizabeth’s days, and which was one of the causes which 
led to the erection of such large houses. One, in the front entrance, is 

“And yours my friends,” 

the other, in the garden porch, 

“ Through this wide opening gate 
None come too early, none return too late.” 

The Court has already been referred to: it is laid out with flower-beds in a formal manner, admi¬ 
rably in keeping with its surroundings; and the charming effect of its garden-houses, with their 
quaint angle-columns and stone finials, backed by the tall and ancient trees, may be gathered from 
Plate 29-f 


T 


HIS quaint 
train. It 



LOWER WALTERSTONE, 

DORSETSHIRE. 

house is a few miles away from Puddletown and far retired from the roar of the 
was built, according to the Rev. Mr. Coker,f by Thomas Viscount Bindon, second 
son to Thomas ist Viscount Bindon, who in his turn was the second son 
of Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, and brother to that Earl of Surrey, 
the poet, who was the last of Henry VIII.’s victims. The ist Viscount 
Bindon died in 1582, and soon afterwards his son began to build, for the 
gable illustrated on Plate 32 is dated 1586. In the year 1863, at Christ¬ 
mas, the house was much damaged by fire, but it has been “ carefully and 
judiciously restored.”§ In the restoration the plan was somewhat altered, 
but the two views given on Plates 31, 32, show the parts which were not 
touched to any great extent. The front, with its round bay over the porch, 
and its arched parapet, is somewhat unusual in treatment, while the gable 
at the side (Plate 32) presents a rich specimen of Renaissance work. This 
was evidently once an entrance, the doorway being walled up and covered 
by a pear-tree; and no doubt the arms of Viscount Bindon occupied the 
blank space over the blocked-up doorway. The detail is refined and in 


* Coryat’s ‘Crudities,’ 1611, p. 175. 

f There are various details of the house and court in Henry Shaw’s ‘ Details of Elizabethan Architecture.’ 

X In his ‘Survey of Dorsetshire,’ 1732, p. 79. 

§ Hutchins’ ‘ History of Dorset,’ 3rd ed., 1864. Two views of the house previous to the fire are there given. 
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places piquant, but the whole composition is a curious medley, some of the columns being quite 
out of proportion to the others, and the whole of them applied in the most bare-faced way merely 
as ornaments, while cornices and friezes are remorselessly cut through and left to find support 
as best they can.* 


LONGFORD CASTLE, 

WILTSHIRE. 

HE desire for quaintness which was so strongly developed at the period of the early 
Renaissance in England hardly produced a more curious building than this. It is true that 
the Triangular Lodge at Rushton, in Northamptonshire, is richer in ingenious devices, but that was 
not meant as a serious effort. Lyveden New Building also is full of symbolism, and was intended 
as a dwelling-house, but it was on a small scale. Here at Longford, however, we have a compara¬ 
tively large house designed in the form of a triangle, with a tower at each angle. 

What gave rise to this idea ? There 
is an old tradition, recorded by the 
Rev. Mr. Pelat,f chaplain to the owner of 
the castle in 1678 (Lord Coleraine), that 
the plan was copied from the castle of 
Uraniberg (in the Sound), built by Tycho 
Brahe,—for the wife of the builder was a 
Swede by birth. But be this so or not, 

John Thorpe has a plan and elevation 
in his book, which are here reproduced, 
though on a smaller scale; J and more¬ 
over, on adjacent folios,§ he has two 
other designs based on triangles, sug¬ 
gesting that this idea had taken posses¬ 
sion of his mind for a time; although 
there is no record that any of these 
triangular plans, except Longford, were 
ever carried out. It is also to be noted that Thorpe’s plan and elevation do not agree with each 
other, and therefore could not have been drawn from an existing building. The plan clearly was 
never carried out as he drew it, whereas the elevation was, since it agrees almost feature for feature 
with a view of Longford drawn in 1650 by Robert Thacker. Thacker also gives carefully drawn 
plans of the ground and first floors, which have all the appearance of early 17th century arrange¬ 
ment. The only points in which his ground plan agrees with Thorpe’s are in the general outline 
and the relative positions of the hall and kitchen. But the elevations, as already said, tally almost 


* This gable is illustrated in ‘ Nash’s Mansions,’ Plate 61, where the doorway is shown still open, and a shield fills 
the space above. 

f See ‘ The Modern History of South Wiltshire,’ by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart., vol. iii. Hundred of Cawden, 
pp. 26 et seqq. 

t Fol. 155-6 and 158. 




S Fol. 145-6 and 161. 
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exactly, the chief difference being that Thorpe shows round arches to the ground floor arcade, whereas 
Thacker’s view shows them four-centred, as built,—a decided change for the worse. 

The house, as we see it now, has 
been altered so materially from its 
original state as to have undergone 
practically a rebuilding, in which pro¬ 
cess, however, the old materials were 
re-used. The history of the castle will 
show the vicissitudes to which it has 
been exposed. In the early part of the 
16th century the estate belonged to 
a family named Cervington,* of whom 
the last representative was a wild and 
extravagant spendthrift. He mortgaged 
his estates to one John Webb, of Salis¬ 
bury, who foreclosed on him in 1573. 
Cervington resisted the legal process by 
violence, until the Sheriff interfered, and 
forcibly ejected him. The guardian of 
John Webb’s son sold the estate to Sir 
Thomas Gorges, fifth son of Sir Edward 
Gorges, of Wraxall, and it is said that the dispossessed Cervington was somewhat of a thorn in 
the side of Sir Thomas. He would wander about the park, and force his way into the house that 
had once been his, frightening the servants, and even bearding Sir Thomas himself and making 
genealogical comparisons unfavourable to the new owner. Sir Thomas, however, who was the legal 
and unoffending possessor, treated the unfortunate man with forbearance, and he eventually died a 
victim to his own ill-doing. 

Sir Thomas was a favoured courtier of Elizabeth, and while in attendance on his royal mistress, 
fell in love with and married the young widow of Thomas Parr, Earl of Northampton, whose maiden 
name was Helena Snachenburg, daughter of Wolfgangus, a noble Swede. She had come to England 
in the train of King Eric, who courted Elizabeth, and she became one of the Queen’s maids of honour. 
It was this lady who persuaded her husband to pull down the old house of the Cervingtons, and to 
rebuild it after the fashion of the castle of Uraniberg. The work was begun in 1580, but owing 
to the bad nature of the site, all Sir Thomas’s money was swallowed up in foundations, and the 
house threatened to come to a premature end. Just then, however, the Armada was defeated, and 
one of the galleons was wrecked near Hurst Castle, of which Sir Thomas was Governor. His wife 
begged the hull of the Queen, and her modest request being cheerfully granted, the wreck was found 
to contain a vast amount of treasure, more than enough to complete the castle of Longford. The 
cost of the house, by the steward’s accounts, was 18,000/., and of the outbuildings 6000/., besides 
levelling, making the moats round the house, forming the gardens, and so forth.f 

In the family of the Gorges Longford remained till 1641, when it was ^old to Hugh Hare, 
Lord Coleraine, who had hardly taken possession of it when, in the Civil Wars, it had to be trans¬ 
formed into a garrison for the King. In this capacity it came under the notice of Cromwell, and 



* Hoare’s ‘ Wiltshire.’ 


f The Rev. Mr. Pelat’s MS., quoted in Hoare’s ‘Wiltshire.’ 
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his attention once turned to it, it soon ceased to hold out for the King, and was ordered to be 
“slighted.” Influence was brought to bear to mitigate the rigour of this order; but what the hail 
of the King had left the locusts of the 
Parliament devoured, and when in 1650 
Lord Coleraine visited his house he found 
little besides the bare walls left. He did 
much towards restoring and reinstating it, 
and dying in 1667 was succeeded by his 
son, who added greatly to the offices and 
gardens, and was still “improving” the 
place in 1678, when Mr. Pelat made his 
notes. 

In the year 1717 Sir Edward Bouverie 
purchased the estates, and in his family 
they still remain. According to Campbell’s 
‘ Vitruvius Britannicus,’ Sir Edward at once 
set about modernising the house. Plans and 
elevations are given in vol. v., Plates 94, 

95 , 96, 97, 98, and are inscribed, “ Built in 
1591, repair’d and alter’d in 1717”; and 
the alterations; so far as the interior was 
concerned, were very complete, the whole 
arrangement having been recast. The front 
was also denuded of its gables, and made 

to conform as far as possible to the prevailing notions of classic 
architecture. Since this, yet further alterations have been made, 
resulting in the present modification of the old building and in very 
considerable additions in a style to correspond. 

Through all these changes the triangular outline of the old part 
has been retained, and two of its towers are original. The front 
arcades, too, seem to have been reinstated pretty much as they were 
at first; but the gables which Thorpe and Thacker show adjoining 
the towers have been brought away from them, and placed next to 
the arcade, the space thus left between the gable and the tower 
being recessed, to the improvement of the composition. The 'upper 
story, also, has been raised by the insertion of wall space between 
the sills of the windows and the cornice below them, and this 
raising has done away with the curious bridge which Thorpe and 
Thacker show as leading from the stair-turret to the tower or 
“ Sparrowes’ Castle,” as Thacker calls it. 

On the photographic view (Plate 33) a very marked distinction 
is observable between the work of the front and that of the tower. 
This distinction is also visible on Thorpe’s drawing, and a com¬ 
parison of the mouldings on the two parts will show that the tower 
must be a little the earlier, though that, too, is of the Renaissance. The building of Longford offers 

C 





1. Entrance Hall. 4. Library. 7. Steward’s Room. 

2. Boudoir. 5. Triangular Hall. 8. Housekeeper, 

3. Morning Room. [6. Smoking Room. 9, 9. Lobbies. 

From a Plan in the Estate Office, by the courtesy of the Earl of Radnor. 
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problems to which we may never find exact solutions; but in its plan we have at any rate an 
example of the quaint ideas prevalent at the time of its building, and in its elevation we have the 
unusual feature of two open arcades, one over the other. 

In the more recent alterations a very great improvement has been effected by roofing in the 
triangular court and making it into a saloon; for small and confined spaces, such as this originally 
was, never tend either to the cheerfulness or the salubrity of the houses in which they occur. On 
Thorpe’s plan, in the middle of this triangular court is the Trinitarian device, with the word Deus 
in the middle and Pater , Filius, and Spiritus Sanctus in the outside corners. The outside words 
are connected with the central word by “ est,” and with each other by “ non est.” The device, 
therefore, reads Pater est Deus , or Filius est Deus, &c., if taken one way, and if the other, it reads 
Filius non est Pater , &c. 

Sir Richard Hoare, in his ‘ History of Wiltshire,’ says that the Mr. Pelat whose MS. has been 
referred to, asserts that from his own knowledge Longford was the castle of Amphialus in Sir 
Philip Sidney’s ‘Arcadia.’ If so, Mr. Pelat must have had special sources of information, for the 
descriptions of Amphialus’s castle do not in any way tally with what we see or know of Longford. 


BURFORD AND UPPER SWELL, 

OXFORDSHIRE AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

T HE manor and priory of Burford were granted in the 35th year of Henry VIII. (1543) to 
one Edmund Harman, but they subsequently reverted to the Crown, for in the 41st year of 
Elizabeth (1599) the Queen sold the manor to Sir John Fortescue, Knight, Chancellor, and Deputy- 
Treasurer of the Court of Exchequer. He, in the reign of James I., sold again to Sir Laurence 
Tanfelde* (or Tanfield), Knight, Baron of the Court of Exchequer, who lies buried in the church 
beneath the gorgeous monument shown on Plate 36. Sir Laurence, in his turn, left it to his grand¬ 
son Lucius Cary, the Lord Falkland of Charles I.’s time, famous for his learning and loyalty. Lord 
Falkland sold again in 1634 to William Lenthall, the celebrated Speaker of the House of Commons, 
who was one of his trustees under his grandfather’s will.f It was Speaker Lenthall who built the 
greater part, if not all, of the house, still called the Priory; and the word “ Lenthall ” is inscribed 
in a tablet above the arms over the front door. He also built the exceedingly interesting and 
curious chapel (shown on Plate 34 to the left), which is connected to the house by the corridor, of 
which measurements are here given. 

The work generally exhibits a curious survival of Jacobean influence. The windows of the 
house are Jacobean with a difference, the short lights at the top being particularly effective. The 
porch with its columns, its pinnacles, and carved gable is Jacobean too; but the figures supporting 
the upper columns, and the termination of the gable are indications of a later date. The chimney- 
piece in the drawing-room (see Plate 35) also retains much early feeling, though the change to the 
later style is apparent; while the ceiling in the same room might have been worked in the first years 
of the century. It will be observed that the moulded strings, &c., are of an unusual section (see 

* Skelton’s ‘Engraved Illustrations of the Principal Antiquities of Oxfordshire.’ Oxford, 1823. Bampton 
Hundred, p. 6. 

f ‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ Article Cary, Lucius. 
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Plate 35), while the windows of the chapel exhibit a remarkable combination of quasi-Gothic tracery, 
with fully developed classic architrave and cornice. The wheel window might at first sight be taken 
to be Gothic, but a close examination shows it to be part and parcel of its classic surroundings. 



BURFORD PRIORY. Corridor between House and Chapel. 


The east and west windows are genuine attempts to give to traceried windows a classic appearance, 
or at any rate an appearance other than Gothic. It will be noticed that some care has been taken 
to divide the head of the east window into 5, the wheel window into 10, and all the rosettes that 
adorn them into 5. The carving both in the chapel and the house is somewhat coarse and ill- 
designed, and the chimney-piece, bold and striking as it is, suffers from the lack of resource shown 
in using as a central feature a mutilated edition of the outside columns. It must be admitted, 
however, that the fine shield of arms over the chapel door, particularly when seen from the further 
side of the corridor, and with the sun lighting it up, has an unusually rich and noble appearance. 

The whole place is now in a ruinous condition. The chapel will before long be merely a heap 
of stones and timber, while the house itself is quite deserted, except that a few back rooms are used 
by a kind of caretaker. And yet when Skelton wrote in 1823 the house was inhabited, and contained 

many fine pictures. It is a curious fact that Skelton’s engraving of Burford, taken from a view in 

the possession of a Mr. Lenthall, of Bessels-Leigh, Berkshire, shows the house with a frontage 
much more extended, and recessed in the middle in the usual Elizabethan manner. The portal and 
bay-windows are of the same character as now, and as the chapel is also shown we are driven to 
choose one of two alternatives, either that the view is somewhat fanciful, or else that in compara¬ 
tively recent times some complete but unrecorded rebuilding took place, in which the old bays and 
portal were replaced on a much contracted front. 

The church of Burford is itself a highly interesting and beautiful building, and it contains many 
monuments, the greater part of which are of the 17th century. One or two scraps «from them are 

illustrated, but the most striking monument in the church is that of Sir Laurence Tanfelde (Plate 36). 

It is highly enriched with well-executed sculpture, and though fault may be found with the inappro¬ 
priate and inadequate corbels attached to the capitals of the middle columns, it is on the whole a 
noble piece of work furnished with excellent detail. The inscriptions are too numerous to give at 
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BURFORD CHURCH. 


length: from the spandrels of the arches, which are filled with Scriptural extracts, to the base of the 
sarcophagus, whereon is a lament that so distinguished a man should have had merely a private 
funeral, every available space is covered with them. 

First is set forth the quality of the defunct knight, 
who was Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer; then 
his virtues are recorded in English verses composed 
by his widow, and, as she modestly admits, more 
dictated by her heart than her wit; then follow 
wearisome lines in Latin, and then the name of 
his daughter* is stated, and the excellent match 
she made. Besides all these virtues, duly set forth FR0M A TOMB ' 

in print, the beholder becomes aware of other claims upon his admiration by 
reason of the wealth of heraldry displayed, which leaves upon the mind an 
impression of high and mighty alliances. Such is the splendid and character¬ 
istic tomb of Sir Laurence Tanfelde, who died in 1625; a period when people were much given to 
a display of family grandeur—sometimes out of proportion to the facts of the case—and also to 
burying their defunct relatives very thoroughly—the body under a great deal of stone, and the 
memory in a great deal of Latin verse. 

Upper Swell, near Stow-on-the-Wold, Gloucestershire. —The architectural features figured 
on Plate 37 are to be found in a house standing close to the church, and now used as a farm¬ 
house. It was no doubt once the manor-house, but the histories are silent as to whom it belonged 

-—- —one of themf roundly asserting that there is 

nothing of interest in the village to detain the 
traveller; nor are there any arms upon it to help 
us, nor any precise indication as to when it was 
built. From the character of the work, however, it 


BURFORD CHURCH. 
FROM A TOMB DATED 1569. 



BROADWAY. Door to a Cottage. 



probably dates from about 1625-30. So good a mantelpiece is not often found in so small a house: 
indeed it is of an unusual type, and resembles those at Bolsover Castle in general treatment (see 
Plates 40, 41, 42), though it is more English in its detail. In the porch we get the extremely 


* Her name was Elizabeth: she married Henry Cary, 1st Viscount Falkland, and was mother of Lucius, 2nd 
Viscount. She was celebrated for her learning, and devotion to the Catholic religion, 
f Rudder’s ‘ Gloucestershire.’ 
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illogical, but sometimes attractive, broken pediment: in this case, where it stops short to admit the 
shield and its framework, we cannot but regard the designer’s errors with a lenient eye. 

Not many miles from Stow, at the foot of a steep slope of the Cotswold Hills, lies the ancient 
stone village of Broadway, which retains many piquant 
bits of detail, both in stone, and glass, and wood. 

Two small examples are here given; they are but a 
sample of what the adventurous explorer may find 
for himself. 

At Chipping Campden, too, are several remnants 
from the 17th century. In the street is the gabled 
open market-house, dated 1627: it is picturesque but 
has little detail: while near the church are the remains 
of a very florid manor-house of the Viscounts Camp¬ 
den. The work here is of that outre description 
which tries the allegiance of the admirer of Jacobean, and affords some 
justification for the strictures passed by exponents of Gothic architec¬ 
ture upon work subsequent to the magic date of 1500. One of the 
most reasonable and quiet features is the chimney, of which a view is 
annexed. Near to the manor-house are the almshouses of about the 
same period: although not possessing much detail, they present a 
pleasant and picturesque outline. 




CHIPPING CAMPDEN. 
CHIMNEY AT THE MANOR-HOUSE. 


WROXTON ABBEY, AND TOMB IN BRAYBROOK 

CHURCH, 

OXFORDSHIRE AND NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


w 


J ROXTON ABBEY came, after the dissolution of the monasteries, into the hands of Sir 
Thomas Pope, the founder of Trinity College, Oxford, and the guardian of the Princess 
Elizabeth in the old palace of Hatfield (not Sir Robert Cecil’s new mansion). The captivity of the 
Princess he enlivened alternately with discussions as to the founding of his college and with masques 
and pageants. It was Sir William, the nephew of Sir Thomas, who in 1618, when the new' house 
at Hatfield was finished, built a new mansion at Wroxton, which still retains the name of the 
Abbey. Of this house the porch shown on Plate 38 is the most notable feature left. The exterior 
has been somewhat modernised, as may be inferred from the window over the porch, and the interior 
has been so much restored as to be exceedingly handsome and comfortable, but of less historical 
value than the student of Jacobean architecture could wish. The student of painting, however, will 
find his account in a study of the splendid series of portraits preserved there. « 

The porch itself is a rich specimen of the decorative stonework of the time, but there are, 
strangely enough, no local allusions in the carving. The shields—introduced in the parapet above the 
cornice instead of in the frieze, as done by Sir Thomas Tresham in the market-house at Rothwell— 
are all blank ; neither have the enrichments of the frieze any special signification, as they frequently 
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have, notably at the ruined Houghton House near Ampthill, where monograms and badges are freely 
used. In fact it is a very unusual thing to find so many opportunities of displaying the family 
cognizance thrown away so completely as they are here. What ornament there is, however, is very 
effective. The beautifully carved oak door must hardly be considered as native to the spot, but 
rather as the result of an ardent collector’s efforts. The large curved gables of the house are interesting, 
and are particularly happy when seen through the splendid trees which surround it, and which, in 
conjunction with the formal gardens, the smooth lawns, and the pleasant lake, do so much to increase 
the beauty of the place. 

In the chancel of the church is a very fine monument to the builder of the house, Sir William 
Pope, first Earl of Downe, and his wife.* 

Braybrook Church, the Griffin Monument. —It is not known to which member of the Griffin 
family this monument was erected, but it is a fine example of its kind. No doubt exception might 
be taken to the form of the columns, as well as to the freedom with which other features are used, 
but at any rate the composition has the merit of vigour and rhythm, and although we should shrink 
from repeating the enormities which the designer here perpetrated with a light heart, we cannot but 
be grateful to him for having given us, in spite of its shortcomings, a monument that is so rich and 
noble in its effect. The words in the tablet beneath the coat-of-arms are “ Gardes la fine.” 


BOLSOVER CASTLE, 

DERBYSHIRE. 

I N the year 1785 the Reverend Samuel Pegge, from the garden of his Vicarage at Whittington, 
some two miles north of Chesterfield, could see, far away to the east, the lofty towers of 
Bolsover, crowning a wooded height. The sight so stirred his mind that he was fain eventually to 
\yrite a history of the buildings he thus could descry in the dim distance, and this agreeable duty he 
rendered even more exhilarating by couching his remarks in the form of a letter to the Duke of 
Portland. The reverend gentleman was an antiquary of the old school. He marshalled his facts in 
imposing array, and sent them forth in well-turned periods. But one or two of his conclusions, as to 
dates, admirably argued as they are, are vitiated by date-stones which had escaped his eye, but which 
are plainly visible at the present day. His letter is, however, the most reliable source of information 
available. 

Bolsover Castle now comprises buildings of three periods. First, the castellated portion, still in 
habitable condition and of which two plans are here given. Second, the long ruinous building on the 
terrace; and third, the Riding School, illustrated on Plate 42. The two latter may be considered as 
of comparatively modern origin, that is, they have no ancestry beyond the early part of the 17th 
century. Not so with the castellated part, for it was built, according to all accounts (confirmed by 

its appearance), on the foundations of the keep of the ancient Norman castle, while its garden is still 

enclosed by the bailey wall of the old fortress. Some writers, indeed, go so far as to say that the 

original masonry may still be seen, and that the existing columns and vaulting are those of the 

original Norman structure. But here zeal has outrun knowledge. What the interior of the massive 

* There are two illustrations of Wroxton Abbey in Nash’s * Mansions ’—the porch and the hall; the latter has 
been much altered since he drew it. 
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BOLSOVER CASTLE. 




walls may have to say has not been revealed; but no visible masonry can with safety be dated anterior 
to the 17th century, even the bailey wall seems to have been rebuilt, for in it are fashioned several 
small chambers, with vaulting 
and fireplaces, unmistakably 
of the Renaissance. Never¬ 
theless, we shall not be wrong 
in coming to the conclusion 
that the older building con¬ 
trolled the new, both in the 
arrangement of the plan and 
in the vaulted treatment of the 
lower stories, and herein is its 
chief interest, for the plan, 
though essentially Jacobean, 

is of an unusual type, while the vaulting, a feature which is 
not of common occurrence in Jacobean work, has been 
designed and executed with much spirit and originality, 
and it would hardly be rash to say that no Gothic architect 
expended so much pains upon the manner in which his 
vaulting ribs sprang from the capitals and corbels. The 
carved bosses at the intersection of the ribs, of which some 

are here shown, are all 
carefully wrought, and 
are excellent pieces of 
Renaissance work, as 
also are the various 

corbels. Among the most noteworthy of the architectural 
features are the chimney-pieces, of which the number, variety, 
and beauty are without 

parallel in any house of ill If L 

the period. They were 
clearly designed for their 
respective positions, and 
it is their evidence that 
will presently help to fix 
the date of the house. 

Much care has been be¬ 
stowed upon their arrange¬ 
ment, and they are gene¬ 
rally set within a pro¬ 
jecting framework of stone, 
against which the wooden 
pillar AND vaulting in hall. panelling stops, instead of 

cutting into the various projecting members. Several of these chimney-pieces, both in the house 
and in the bailey wall, are neatly contrived in the corners of the rooms. The exterior of this castellated 


BOLSOVER CASTLE. 

GROUND PLAN. 

3. PILLAR ROOM. 5. SI 

4. MAIN STAIRCASE. 6. SI 



BOLSOVER CASTLE. 

BOSS TO VAULTING IN PORCH. 
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BOLSOVER CASTLE. 
BOSS TO VAULTING IN HALL 


portion is not of great interest; the square plan with a turret at each corner does not lend itself to a 
very picturesque treatment, and the detail, if we except the gargoyles and the string courses (shown 
on Plate 43) has no great variety or novelty. Its commanding position at the summit of a high and 
steeply sloping hill, gives it a very striking appearance as seen from the Chesterfield road, but a closer 
acquaintance serves to show that the inside is more worthy of study than the outside. 

There have been various expressions of opinion as to the date of this earlier part of Bolsover 
Castle. Some writers attribute it to Bess of Hardwick, whose acquaintance we made when treating of 
Hardwick Hall. They even enter into such substantial details as to 
aver that it was during a frost which stopped this structure that old 
Bess died, thus confirming the saying that so long as she could 
continue to build she would continue to live. But the facts adduced 
by the Rev. Samuel Pegge* point to a different conclusion, which is 
confirmed by such evidence as the building itself offers. 

Both the castle and town of Bolsover are of great antiquity, the 
castle having been built by William Peverel, half-brother to the 
Conqueror. It came eventually into the hands of the Crown, and 
was granted in succession to various people, whose history does not now concern us, until at length on 
the 20th May, 7 Edward VI. (i. e. 1553), the King granted it in fee-farm to George Talbot, Knight, 
Lord Talbot, and his heirs.f Now this George Talbot, afterwards sixth Earl of Shrewsbury, married 
for his second wife the before-mentioned Bess of Hardwick. By her he had no children, but she, by 
a former husband, Sir William Cavendish, had several children, one of whom, Mary, married her step¬ 
brother, Gilbert,f son of George Talbot, and seventh Earl of Shrewsbury, to whom Bolsover in due 
course descended. In the year 
1608 the Earl Gilbert granted a 
lease of the manor for 1000 years 
to his brother-in-law and step¬ 
brother, Sir Charles Cavendish, 
at a yearly rental of 10/., and in 
August 1613, in consideration 
of a certain sum of money, he 
sold the manor to Sir Charles, 
and the deed was enrolled in 
Chancery 20th August, 1613-§ 

Sir Charles thereupon immedi¬ 
ately began to build the castel¬ 
lated portion; indeed, he began 
before he became absolute pos¬ 
sessor in the August of 1613, 
for according to an almanack 
quoted by Mr. Pegge, and then 

in the possession of “ Joh. Carter de Bolsover,” a MS. note on March 30th, 1613, says,- “ Foundation of 
the newe house at Bolsover begunne to be layde.”|| The “ newe house” is assumed to be the building 



BOLSOVER CASTLE. Corbels to Vaulting Ribs. 


* ‘ Sketch of the History of Bolsover and Peak Castles, in the County of Derby,’ by the Rev. Samuel Pegge, 
M.A., F.A.S., in a letter to the Duke of Portland. London, 1785. f Ibid., p. 16. 

J Collins’s ‘Peerage,’ vol. i. p. 296. § Pegge’s ‘Bolsover,’ p. 16. || Ibid., p. 17, footnote. 
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in question, and not without justification, for among the arms on the house and the chimney-pieces those 
most frequently occurring are those of Cavendish and Ogle, i. e. of Sir Charles Cavendish and his 
second wife, Catherine, daughter of Cuthbert, Lord Ogle. Now this Sir Charles died in 1617, and 
the work would seem to have been continued by his son, Sir William, for his arms and those of 
his wife, Elizabeth Bassett, appear in several places, notably on the 
chimney-piece in the Pillar Room (Plate 40), where the Cavendish crest 
occurs surmounted by a viscount’s coronet, which would put the date 
of that particular work between 1620 and 1628, for in the former 
year Sir William was created Baron Ogle and Viscount Mansfield, and 
in the latter he exchanged his viscount’s coronet for an earl’s. Among 
the other arms on the chimney-pieces occur in a conspicuous position 
(in the Star Chamber, Plate 41) those of Talbot (ancient), probably out of 
compliment to the builder’s brother-in-law, and, in another room, along 
with those of Cavendish, Ogle, and Talbot, is a coat which can only be 
identified as that of Saint Loe, the third husband of the renowned Bess, 
and therefore step-father to Sir Charles Cavendish. The claims of Bess 
of Hardwick to being the builder of Bolsover are thus traversed by the 
evidence, and we must remember that she herself, in recording on her 
tomb the houses she built, makes no mention of this one.* 

But Sir William Cavendish, Baron Ogle, Viscount Mansfield, Earl 
(and afterwards Marquis and Duke) of Newcastle, and owner of many 
other illustrious titles, did not stop with completing the comparatively 
small house which his father began. It was far too small for his 
magnificent wants, and accordingly, about the year 1629 (as evidenced by 
date-stones), he began a long gallery upon the brow of the hill, close 
to the courtyard of the existing mansion. It is in dating this gallery 
that the learned Mr. Pegge goes wrong, as he assigns it to a period 
subsequent to the Restoration, whereas not only is it dated 1629, but it is figured on some of 
the plates in the Marquis’s book on Horsemanship, which he wrote before the Restoration,! and 
is there named “ La Gallerie.” This long range of buildings, though chiefly devoted to the gallery, 
contained also other subsidiary apartments, but the character of its architecture removes it from the 
scope of this book—a remark which, strictly speaking, applies also to the Riding-school, which is 
even later in date; but the pleasant character of the work in the latter, and its close proximity 
to the earlier building, must plead in excuse for its appearance. 

Mr. Pegge has yet more of interest to tell us of the building of Bolsover, for he says :J V Hunt¬ 
ingdon Smithson, living at Bolsover, 1601, was the architect; and a ground-plan by him of the 
grand building, different from that which was afterwards executed, another plan of the offices, and 
a third of the little house , as he calls it, meaning the structure we are here speaking of [i. e. the castel¬ 
lated portion], are in the hands of the Rev. D’Ewes Coke, of Broke-hill, purchased by him at Lord 



BOLSOVER CASTLE. 

PANEL FROM CHIMNEY-PIECE IN THE STAR 
CHAMBER. 


* The words used are “ /Edium de Chatsworth, Hardwick, et Oldcotes, magnificentia ilarissimarum fabri- 
catrix.” 

f “ A general System of Horsemanship, etc., by William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle.” Bolsover Castle, 
much better delineated than is usual with plates of that date, forms the background to PI. 29-35 » and it is clear 
that no material alteration has been made in the buildings since then, except that they have partly gone to ruin. 

| P. 17, foot-note. 
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Byron’s sale, 1778 or 1779. This architect died at Bolsover A°. 1648, and was buried in the 
chancel.”* * * § 

The history of Bolsover Castle, therefore, so far as it concerns us, is of great interest. It comes, 

a dilapidated ruin, into the hands of Sir Charles Cavendish, a younger son, and he obtains it 

apparently on easy terms through the affection that subsisted between himself and his brother-in-law, 
who owned it. Sir Charles sets to work and rebuilds the place with (perhaps) the help of Huntingdon 
Smithson, but the character of the ancient work deeply and curiously influences the new. It is 
a moderate-sized Jacobean house, with its porch, its hall, its great chamber, its paved fore-court, and 
symmetrically arranged lodges. But there was no room for a gallery. The next owner remedies 
this lack by building a grand new gallery in the more pretentious style then in vogue. He has 
grown greater than his father, is a Court favourite, receives title after title, entertains his King and 

Queen at a sumptuous feast that cost an enormous amount,f fights for his royal master while there 

is any use in doing so, then retreats abroad to wait for better times; occupies his leisure in literary 
pursuits, and at length returns to Bolsover, to pass his days in the exercises of horsemanship and 
swordsmanship, and perhaps in the erection of his Riding-school. 

The castle descended eventually to the Duke of Portland, in whose family it still remains. 
The gallery of the Duke of Newcastle was dismantled about 1740,^; and the Riding-school has been 
suffered to fall to decay, save that in a portion of it the caretaker finds a lodgment. The older 
or castellated portion was inhabited as lately as 1882, and is still habitable, but is given over to 
the sightseer. It must be admitted, however, that to suit modern ideas, a less draughty and more 
convenient house might be devised.§ 


BARLBOROUGH HALL, 


DERBYSHIRE. 



HIS interesting house stands in the midst of a colliery district in the extreme north of 


I Derbyshire, not far from the Yorkshire border. It was built in 1583-4 by Francis Rodes, 
a Justice of the Common Pleas and Serjeant-at-law. The date 1583 is on the pedestal of the 
columns of the porch, and 1584 is on the chimney-piece in the Drawing-room. The plan is of the 

* The following is the inscription on the stone in the chancel: — 


Reader beneath this plain stone buried (lie) 
Smithson’s remainder of mortality 
Whose skill in architecture did deserve 
A fairer tombe his memory to preserve. 

But since his nobler gifts of piety 


To God, to men, justice and charity 
Are gone to heaven a building to prepare 
Not made with hands, his friends contented are 
He here shall rest in hope till th’ world shall burn 
And intermingle ashes with his urn. 


Huntingdon Smithson 
Gent. 

Obiit ixbris 27, 1648. 


It is very doubtful, from the difference in the character of the work, whether the same architect did actually design 
the various buildings at Bolsover Castle. 

t Ben Jonson composed a masque for this occasion, called “Love’s Welcome.” One of the characters is a 
“ Surveyor,” upon whose duties there are a few interesting remarks. 

% See a pamphlet on Bolsover Castle, by the Rev. John Hamilton Gray, M.A., p, 30, where sufficient 
evidence of the fact is adduced. 

§ Nash gives a view of the Pillar Room in his ‘ Mansions.’ 
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BARLBOROUGH HALL. 

PEDESTAL TO COLUMNS OF PORCH. 


BARLBOROUGH HALL. 

CORBEL IN PORCH. 


same type as Bolsover, and may have influenced the disposition of that structure, as Barlborough 
had already been built 30 years when Bolsover was begun. In the porch are some vaulting ribs 
which faintly recall the more elaborate work at Bolsover (see illustration). The plan is of the 
square type, with the kitchen offices in the basement, instead of following the more frequent 
arrangement of placing the family apartments in one wing and the servants’ in another on the same 
floor, and connecting them by the hall.* Here the basement is not underground, but the principal 
floor is reached by a long flight of 
steps. In the middle of the house was 
originally a small court for light and 
air, but so small a space was no 
doubt found to be detrimental rather 
than advantageous to the comfort of 
the inmates; at any rate, in modern 
days it has been roofed in and made 
into the principal staircase, leading from 
the main floor down to the basement, 
or ground floor, upon which a new 
entrance has been contrived, giving 
direct access from carriages to the 
house. Previous to this alteration it 
was necessary in all weathers to mount the long flight of steps shown on Plate 44. But con¬ 
siderations of this kind did not affect any one in the days of Elizabeth. Some of the largest mansions 
of the time were so arranged that many of the guests were obliged to pass through the open air 

in going from their bedrooms to the reception 
rooms. The most noteworthy features of this 
house are the four boldly projecting bay-windows, 
carried up to form turrets above the roof; the 
mere prolongation upwards of these bays is 
sufficient to stamp the house with a character 
all its own. The curious angular window at 
the back (see plan) should also be noticed, as 
it is a form not often met with in existing 
examples, although a conceit of which John 
Thorpe was rather fond. It must be confessed 
that it is only on a plan that this form of 
window gives pleasure: it is difficult to finish 
off happily at the top, and it obstructs the view 
in looking out, just where a clear opening is most wanted. 
The roof of the house is flat and covered with lead, and 
is approached from a lantern that crowns the staircase, in 
which respects there is again a resemblance to Bolsover. Some 
of the finials still preserve their little iron vanes, pierced with the initials I. R., for John Rodes, the son 
of Francis, who has also left one or two fire-backs in the house bearing his initials and the date 1616. 



a ? 



BARLBOROUGH 

HALL. 


BARLBOROUGH HALL. 

PLAN OF PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 


* John Thorpe has a few plans of the square type, but not many. 
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The most notable feature inside the house is the chimney-piece in the Drawing-room, finely 
carved in stone, and setting forth, in the manner of the times, the alliances of Francis Rodes, the 

founder. It bears his arms on one shield, and below, on two others, are 

those of himself and each of his two wives, supported by effigies of himself 
and of the two ladies, all the figures being labelled beyond mistake as “ Fran- 
ciscus Rodes,” “ Elizabeth Sandford,” “ Maria Charleton.” At the top on two 
tablets are the words “Anno Dni 1584, aetatis suae 58”; on either side of 
the upper shield,—“ Franciscus Rodes” and “ Serviens Dne Regine ad Legem,”* 
while at the bottom is “ Constitutus Justiciarius de Banco Communi 30 Eliz.” 
Francis Rodes did not long live to enjoy the house that he built, for there is 

preserved at Barlborough an inventory of his goods taken at his death in the 

year 1588, only four years after the erection of the chimney-piece. Towards 
the close of the 17th century his descendants renovated the mansion and 
panelled all the principal rooms, but there is nothing in their work worthy 
of special remark. The house is well furnished, and has knick-knacks collected 
by several generations of the owners; and the impressions conveyed by traversing 
its large and lofty rooms are exceedingly pleasant. 



BARLBOROUGH HALL. 

SECTIONS OF MOULDINGS. 



This sentence also occurs in two places over the porch door, and again over a door on the principal floor. 
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KIRBY HALL, 

NOR THAMPTONSHIRE. 


N ORTHAMPTONSHIRE appears (unless the partiality of a native warps his judgment) to 
have produced at the period now under review buildings which, so far as the details of the 
stonework are concerned, are less open to adverse criticism than those of any other district. The 
excellent stone which abounds in the northern part of the county no doubt partly accounts for this, 
as it must have led to the maintenance of a race of masons who kept up a high standard of 
workmanship, and used the same simple mouldings generation after generation. Quite into the 
18th century we find in small buildings the same forms that prevailed at the end of the 16th, although 




side by side with them the more important buildings show the changes of style which changing 
fashions introduced. 

Of all domestic work in the county Kirby shows the greatest variety of detail, the richest 
ornamentation, and the most picturesque treatment. In simplicity and unity of design it falls short 


* From a plan measured and drawn by Mr. A. G. Leighton. 

f The plans from John Thorpe’s collection are reproduced by the courtesy of Mr. Wylde, the Curator of the 
Soane Museum, who kindly gave permission to have them traced. 
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of Rushton, but it is more interesting than Burghley, and less indebted to the “orders” for its effect. 
It is only in the inner courtyard that they are used, and here they are handled in a manner so free 
from conventional restraint as to be very pleasing, though opposed to those strict rules of propriety 
which are rightly held up as examples to the student. Our best friends, however, do not all possess 
features of classic regularity,- yet we love no less to look upon them for all that. 

The most striking views of Kirby are those in the courtyard and that of the two large bay-windows 
at the south-west corner. In the courtyard we get work of two different periods, and of two well-known 
hands, John Thorpe’s and Inigo Jones’s; but Time has so blended the two as to produce one 
harmonious whole, and to render the exact lines of change difficult to define. Nevertheless we can 
separate the various features, and an examination of the courtyard shows that it was only on the 
north and south sides that Inigo Jones made any alterations. On the north side (Plate 45) the windows 
are all his—all inserted; the chimneys are also his, and the attic story in the middle. All the rest— 
the arcade, the pilasters, the cornices—are of the earlier date. On the south side (Plate 46) the 
window over the porch and the unobtrusive door on the left are all that Jones did. The north external 
front of the house and the gateways in the Green Court are also his work, but they are not 
illustrated here. 

It is with the earlier work that we are concerned, and this is dated 1572 to 1575- Notwithstanding 
the alterations made under Inigo Jones, the extent of the original house was not 
increased, as will be seen by comparing the present ground plan with John Thorpe’s. 
It was Sir Humphrey Stafford of the neighbouring parish of Blatherwick who 
had the house built, and it was John Thorpe who, according to his note on the 
plan, “ layd y e first stone, A° 1570.” The date 1572, together with the Stafford 
motto “ Je seray loyal,” occurs in the gable over, the porch to the great hall, while 
on some of the panels in the parapet are the words hum fre sta fard, and 
the date 1575. The Stafford badges also occur in the carved friezes of the small 
doors of the court, and in the carved bands above the windows of both floors, 
and on the pilasters. Some of the wood ceiling bosses likewise exhibited the crest 
of the same family; which all goes to prove that the house was built and finished 
by Sir Humphrey Stafford. He, however, did not long enjoy it, for he died in 1575,* 
and the property was sold to Sir Christopher Hatton, the same who danced his 
way into Queen Elizabeth’s favour. In 1580 Hatton writes to Sir Thomas Heneage 
that he is about to take his way to “view my house of Kirby, which I never yet 
surveyed.”! It might have been Kirby (though it is said to have been a house 
at Stoke Pogis) which suggested Gray’s description in his ‘ Long Story ’; and of Kirby also it might 

have been said “Full oft within these spacious walls, 

When he had fifty winters o’er him, 

My grave Lord Keeper led the brawls, 

The Seal and Maces danc’d before him.” 



KIRBY HALL. 

A FINIAL IN THE COURTYARD. 


Sir Christopher was forty years old when he bought Kirby, and he had already built the far larger 
house of Holdenby across on the other side of the county: from which we may gather that an office 
under the crown in those days was a lucrative situation. His magnificence in architecture, however, 
impoverished him, and he died, it is said, in consequence of the Queen insisting upon his repaying a 
sum of money which he owed to the crown. This was in 1591, eleven years after he had first seen 


7 Eliz. Bridges’ 4 Northamptonshire,’ vol. ii. p. 277 . 


j - Harleian MSS. 
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KIRBY HALL. 


Kirby. It was his successors who in 1638 and 1640 employed Inigo Jones to bring the mansion 
somewhat into the prevailing fashion. After that time very little seems to have been done in the 
way of addition; the house remained as it was until well into this century, when it was abandoned 
for newer and more commodious dwellings, and it rapidly fell to decay. Its panelled woodwork adorns 
many a house in the district, and its stones went to make roads. Much of it has fallen to pieces 
within the last ten years, but fortunately the present owner, the Earl of Winchilsea, is doing what is 
necessary to preserve from further ruin the house of his ancestors. 

Besides the two obvious periods of building, that is 1570-5 and 1638—40, there must have been 
one or two subdivisions of the earlier work. Plate 47 shows two types of chimney, and it shows the 
charming curved gable on the left partly hidden by an abutting roof. Thorpe’s plan gives no clue to 
the reason for this clumsy arrangement, nor is there any other record to determine whether or no 
this abutting roof is a later addition ; but an examination of the west front (Plate 48) confirms the 
opinion that there must have been at least two periods in the earlier work, for the character of the stone¬ 
work and quoins of the more distant parts differs from that of the nearer, and some of 
the mouldings that encompass the two large bays are of a section quite different from 
those that line with them on the return face, the change being made at the angle. The 
curved gables and open pinnacles of this front are not very constructional/ but they are 
features that were in vogue for a time, Wollaton Hall (1580-88) being another notable 
example of their use. Their origin was probably Dutch or Flemish. The opposite or 
east side of Kirby is altogether plainer, its effects not being studied, but obtained at hap¬ 
hazard : nevertheless it has one or two good features, of which a gable and a group of a finial from the 

WEST FRONT. 

chimneys are here illustrated. 

The outer or Green Court, with its gateways and balustrade (illustrated on Plate 49), add greatly 
to the imposing effect upon entering, but it is in the inner court that the principal interest is to be found, 
and the rich and curious details of the gables will 
repay investigation. The carving in the horizontal 
bands that make the circuit of the court, though 
appropriate to the house in design, was apparently not 
specially executed to fit its position, since the pattern 
is frequently cut in half where it comes against a 
projection. But the whole courtyard is charming, 
the effect of the great windows on the south side 
being particularly striking. In order to enjoy it 
thoroughly, however, the white light of logic must 
be mellowed by a little sympathy, for while the 
windows -on the (spectator’s) right of the porch 
light the great hall, which reaches from floor to 
roof, and are therefore perfectly consistent, those on the left light two stories, and the floor runs 
across the middle of them. Nevertheless, in spite of such shortcomings as this, Kirby, from its 
size, its completeness, and its variety of detail, is one of the finest monuments left to us of the 
Renaissance.* 

Not far from Kirby is the village of Weldon, and from quarries just outside the village came the 




*. GABLE FROM T 


KIRBY HALL. 
CHIMNEYS 1 


EAST FRONT. 


* Richardson, in his ‘ Architectural Remains,’ gives a view in the courtyard, another of the garden side, and a 
plate of details including the principal gable. Details of the porch and gable over it were published in the Architec¬ 
tural Association Sketch Book, vol. v. (1871-72). 
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stone that went to the making of Kirby, as well as of all the ancient buildings in the district: it is 
not surprising, therefore, that Weldon itself can show many well-built houses. The accompanying 
is an illustration of one of the quaintest, one which has more detail than usual in the chimney and 
the gables. 



HOUSE AT WELDON. 


RUSHTON HALL, 

NOR THAMPTONSHIRE. 

O F all the buildings of this period, for simplicity of design combined with stateliness of effect, 
Rushton may well claim to bear away the palm. The wide extending front, the low corridor 
joining the two main gables and giving a suggestive view of the court within, the long parapet making 
the circuit of the latter and broken at intervals by the gables of the attic, convey an expression of greater 
dignity and repose than many a more laboured effort: while the detail is simple, plain, and unusually 
free from extravagant and illogical features. The “orders” only appear by the entrance door, and were 
evidently introduced there not because the designer loved them—he has not treated them well enough for 
that—but because he judged it well to sacrifice a cock to yEsculapius. Elsewhere he has used'flat, shallow 
pilasters to divide up his spaces, and some of these he has ornamented in a fashion characteristic of the 
times, thereby coming near to produce a new feature. Classic cornices he discarded, except over the 
entrance, relying upon strings of bold projection and simple profile to obtain the desired horizontal lines 
of shadow. It was a happy thought to vary the number of lights in the gables of the sides and end of 
the court and to repeat the curved form of the front gables in the central one at the back. The manner 
in which the windows in the curved gables are stepped up may be open to criticism, as the great mass of 
the head and label seems too heavy for the slender mullions: but the same treatment in a window of 
fewer lights looks well and is prevalent in the district; and the difficulty itself would probably be 
obviated by making the mullion on either side of the centre stouter, to correspond with the middle 
mullion of the windows below. 
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Who the designer was is not known, but here, as in so many other houses of the time, a connection 
can be established with John Thorpe ; it is indirect, but it is a connection. The owner of the house was 
Sir Thomas Tresham, an indefatigable builder, so far as his leisure permitted. To his own house he did 
much (his share will be discussed presently); in his grounds he built the curious Triangular Lodge; in 
the neighbouring town of Rothwell he built a Market-house; and on another estate of his in the county 
he built another curious place, which now goes by the name of Lyveden New Building. It is here that 
John Thorpe comes in, for, as will be more particularly stated later on, Thorpe has drawings of Lyveden 
in his book; and if he were employed as architect there, why not here, where work was being done 
at the same time? It is by no means certain that he was employed, but it is not improbable; what 
does seem certain is that a design for enlarging his house was prepared for Sir Thomas Tresham and 
begun by him, and subsequently carried out by his successors, the Cokaynes. But a few words of 
history will make the matter clearer, and 
throw some light upon the growth of the 
house. 

The Treshams had been established 
at Rushton for a number of generations 
before Sir Thomas, and had flourished 
tolerably well in spite of various calamities 
arising from their being on the losing 
side in some of the great struggles which 
from time to time convulsed the country. 

Towards the end of the 15th century they 
built themselves a considerable house, as 
will be seen by referring to the plan, 
where the solid black walls show the ex¬ 
tent of the work of that period, probably 
done by the Tresham whose father had 
been on the wrong side of the fight at 
Tewkesbury. This house Sir Thomas 

RUSHTON HALL. Ground Plan. 

enlarged about the year 1595, adding one 

or two gables upon which he caused the date and his coat-of-arms to be carved; and the character of 
these gables was followed in the later work. But in the midst of his building Sir Thomas died, worn 
out with the imprisonment and persecution he had undergone as an active Roman Catholic. Two 
months after his death came the Gunpowder Plot, in which his heir was implicated. The heir died 
in prison, and the estates were sold to the Cokaynes. They carried on the work in the same style as 
that in which it was begun, and on their gables they carved dates—1626, 1627, 1630—and their coat- 
of-arms, and it was they who lengthened the building to the front and put the corridor. We have, 
therefore, at Rushton, the somewhat unusual sight of gables identical in detail, bearing dates separated 
by an interval of thirty years, and bearing the arms of two different families, the change being itself 
a silent record of one of the most notable events in English history. 

The subsequent history of the house is not of much architectural interest. The , Cokaynes, who 
became Viscounts Cullen, retained it till the beginning of this century, doing little to alter its character. 
One of the last of their name, however, pulled down the church which had flanked one side of the 
entrance, and the stables which had flanked the other, thereby throwing the place open, but diminishing 
its characteristic interest. Since then the house has passed through various hands, suffering some fifty 

L 
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years ago from a fire which necessitated the rebuilding of the south front. In spite of the symmetrical 
manner in which the new part was planned, and the handsome way in which it was carried out, it does 
not show to advantage by the side of the old work. 

Inside, the house has 
been much modernised. 

The great hall retains a 
fine roof; there is a 
moderately good staircase 
of 1626, with a very 
beautiful plaster ceiling 
(illustrated on Plate 60); 
a good chimney-piece of 
Sir Thomas Tresham re¬ 
mains in the library; and 
there is a curious stucco 
relief of the Crucifixion in 
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a little room called the oratory, dated 1577; but with these exceptions, the whole of the interior 
fittings and arrangements are modern. 

The back (or west front) of the house is treated in a manner corresponding with the courtyard, but 
there is no attempt at strict symmetry: we have here the picturesque manor-house; in the court we 
have the stately mansion.* 

In dealing with Rushton, the Triangular Lodge cannot altogether be omitted. It was a freak 
of the designer with no more serious purpose than to symbolise the doctrine of the Trinity, but in 
this it has been tolerably successful, as the annexed plan and elevation will show. It casts no light 
upon the habits of the time; but of the spirit which pervaded much of the architecture of the period 
it is a striking though exaggerated example. The desire was to build symbolically; whether a useful 
or beautiful building resulted from the process was a secondary consideration. Time has proved that 
the lodge is of no practical use, and Time has done his best by lavish gifts of gold and grey lichens to 
make it beautifulbut, after all, it is in its quaintness that its chief interest must lie. From their 
veiy shape, triangular buildings can never satisfy the eye, since it can only see more than one side 
at once at the cost of too much foreshortening. Triangular or trefoil-shaped windows would be 
intolerable for serious purposes, though they are quaint enough here: even the chimney would hardly 
please if it were not for the symbolical devices carved upon it. The date which it bears, 1595, shows the 
year of completion, while the iron stays which are fashioned into the numerals, 1593, indicate that the 
work was some years in execution.! 


ROTHWELL MARKET-HOUSE, 

AND LYVEDEN NEW BUILDING, 

NOR THAMPTONSHIRE. 

HESE are the other two of Sir Thomas Tresham’s buildings. The former he presented to his 
neighbours of the town of Rothwell ; the latter he built near an ancient manor-house of his in 
another part of the county, combining in it symbolism as curious as that of the Triangular Lodge, 
with the usefulness of a small house contrived as well as 
any ordinary house of the time. 

The Market-house dates from 1577, but was never 
finished, owing to the frequent imprisonments suffered by 
Sir Thomas. It was to have comprised an open market-hall 
on the ground-floor, of which a plan is here given, and a 
single room on the upper floor, lighted by large mullioned 
windows and approached by a circular stone staircase, an 
interesting survival of a feature which was being fast super¬ 
seded by oak stairs in straight flights. 

In general appearance the Market-house is a bold and 



GROUND PLAN. 



* A good bird’s-eye view of ‘The East Prospect of Rushton in Northampton Shire,’ drawn by WillJam Winstanley, 
was published by W. H. Toms in 1750; it shows the church and stables. A view of part of the: front will also be 
found in Richardson’s ‘Architectural Remains,’ Plate 13. 

f The small size and extravagant design of the Triangular Lodge tend to remove it from the serious work of 
the Renaissance, but those who care to examine this curious structure further will find it fully described in the 
‘ Buildings of Sir Thomas Tresham,’ by the present author. 
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striking design, conveying a strong impression of being Elizabethan ; but the moulded strings and 
cornices, though effective, are rather coarse (see accompanying detail). The most noteworthy features are 

the two entablatures, the frieze of the 
lower containing a long legend in Latin 
setting forth the reasons for building the 
structure; and that of the upper being 
occupied with panels adorned with the 
arms of the gentry of the county. The 
upper frieze is particularly effective. 

Lyveden New Building is a more 
apt illustration of the spirit that moved 
the architectural designers of the time than 
the Triangular Lodge. The latter was a 
mere freak; Lyveden is a serious effort. 
In symbolism it falls a little short of its 
companion—just enough to have rendered 
it a habitable building. The Lodge sym¬ 
bolises the doctrine of the Trinity, Lyveden 
the doctrine of the Passion or Cross of 
Christ, not only in its ornaments and in¬ 
scriptions, but in the very plan. But here 
the plan has been arranged (its shape being 
in its favour) so as to give the accommo¬ 
dation necessary for a small house. The 
kitchen and offices are in the basement half 
under ground ; the ground floor contains 
the entrance, the great hall, parlour, and 
staircase, while the top floor provided the great chamber and two bedrooms—not much accommodation, 
and not arranged for comfort or convenience; certainly not economical, either of space or cost; but 
cleverly done, taking into account the symbolism to which everything had to bend. John Thorpe may 





LYVEDEN NEW BUILDING. Ground Plan. 


LYVEDEN NEW BUILDING. John Thorpe’s Ground Plan. 
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be presumed to have done it as he has the plans 
in his book. His ground plan is here given for 
comparison with the building as erected; the 
similarities and the variations—particularly the 
suggested staircases in the corners—are of much 
interest.* 

Tresham was not the first in the county 
who had thought of a cross building for a house; 
for at Gayton, on the other side of Northampton, 
there is a manor-house dating from the first 
half of the 16th century, somewhat similar in 
plan, though not so carefully and symmetrically 
arranged. The plan and a few details are given 
here, and an internal doorway is shown on 
Plate 65. 

The detail of the stonework at Lyveden is excellent. The profiles of the two external cornices 
are singularly refined, and the work inside 
is good and in parts novel. The upper ex¬ 
ternal cornice contains Latin legends, the lower 
contains emblems of the Passion; all these 
are selected and arranged with great care and 
ingenuity.f 

There is no record of the exact date of 
Lyveden New Building, but on one of the door¬ 
jambs in the base- 



GAYTON MANOR-HOUSE. Plan 





LYVEDEN NEW BUILDING. 

THE EXTERNAL CORNICES. 


ment, scratched by 
a visitor in the 
last decade of the 
16th century, are 
the figures 1597, 
though the last 
figure is not quite 
clear. 

Lyveden Old 
Building, some 
half mile away, has 
a good oak stair¬ 
case, and one or 
two other features 
of interest. 



LYVEDEN NEW BUILDING. 
DETAILS FROM INTERIOR OF SOUTH WIIJG. 


* The writing on this plan is as follows: along some of the sides, “23 fo:” in the upper arm, “buttry all”; in 
the left, “plor” (parlour); in the right (upside down), “Haull”; in the lower arm, “but lodg” (butler’s lodging); 
in the bottom bay, “pch” (porch); against the cirtular staircase, “or this stairs, or porch,” 
f Full particulars are given in ‘The Buildings of Sir Thomas Tresham/ 
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DINGLEY HALL, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

N OT much of the old building remains here, but one wing and the central porch protrude from 
what is practically an 18th century house. The house of which they are the remnants was 
begun in the short reign of Philip and Mary, and bears the date 1558 on one part, and 1560 on another, 
together with the initials E G, A G. It was the work of Edward Griffin, Attorney-General to Queen 
Mary, who bought the estate and immediately began to build a house which must have been of con¬ 
siderable dimensions, if, as was probable, the arcaded wing ending in a turret (shown on Plate 55) was 
balanced by a similar wing at an equal distance on the opposite side of the main entrance. 
Gothic feeling still shows itself by the way in which the classic cornices are bent round 
the projecting pilasters, and in the curious beads with which the mason has adorned his 
profiles (see illustration). Some of the old 16th century feeling lingers in the carving of the 
curious curved gables of the wing and also in the long and low effect of the latter. But 
however much the designer inclined by nature to the style of his youth, he was resolved 
at all hazards to be in the fashion with his classic features, and the result is both 
interesting and diverting. The carving is not of a very high order; the curved gables 
contain alternately a shell and the figure of a man, who in one is astride a horse, in 
another holds a spear, and in another a fish. The meaning of these designs is not 
very apparent to us of the present day, and was probably equally obscure to the carver. 
Certainly the inscriptions which occur in the recesses of the mouldings round the main archway of 
the arcaded wing were not understood by the man who cut them, for they abound in mis-spellings, 
which make nonsense of them. Inscriptions on buildings of this period are frequent enough, and they 
are generally placed in a fairly conspicuous position; but here they are insignificant in point of size, 
and not treated with the distinction usually accorded to them. They are as follows:— 

On the porch, 

ANO 1558— IN THE RAYNE OF FELEP AND MAREY. 

AFTER DARKNESS—POST TE E G—NEBRAS—A G SPERO— 1 558—LUCEM—CUMETH LIGHT. 

E G-A G—1558. 

Round the main archway of the wing, 

ANNO 1560— SORTE TUA CONTENTUS ABI—NE SUTOR ULTRA CREPIDAM—EMORI PER VIRTUTEM PRESTAT 
QUAM PER DEDECUS VIVERE—THAT THAT THOU DOEST DO IT WISELY, AND MARK THE END AND SO 

FORTH-INVIGILATE VIRI TACITO NAM TEMPORA GRESSU DIFFUGIUNT, NULLOQUE SONO CONVERTITUR 

ANNUS—SI DEUS NOBISCUM QUIS CONTRA NOS—GOD SAVE THE KING 1560. 

The sentence deprecating the leaving of his last by the cobbler has acquired a certain appositeness 
now that the shoemaking industry is so prevalent in the county, and of the others it is worth remarking 
that the one beginning “ Invigilate viri ” consists of two hexameters, while the last takes no account of 
the fact that in 1560 the throne was occupied by Elizabeth. 
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LILFORD HALL AND HINCHINGBROOKE HOUSE, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

L ILFORD Hall, according to Bridges,* was built in the year 1635, and its style bears out the 
statement so far as to render it clear that it was one of the later productions of the period. The 
lines are stiffer and more formal than they had been earlier, the front consisting of a straight facade 
embracing seven windows of two lights, flanked at either end by a circular bay surmounted by a curved 
gable, and broken in the middle by a porch on the ground floor and a curved gable in the attic. It is 
one of the circular bays, with part of the return front that is illustrated on Plate 56. The detail of 
the gable in its coping and finials recalls Rushton, which was built some eight years before; and the 
circular bay is a smaller edition of those at Kirby. The gateway on the left is modern. 

Lilford was built by one of the family of Elmes, who had been seated here since 1490, when they 
acquired the estates by marriage. In their possession they remained till the beginning of the 18th 
century, when they became the property of Sir Thomas Powys, one of the judges of the Queen’s Bench, 
who “ improved ” the house : a lead water-spout with his arms on it appears on Plate 56. In the 
family of Powys (the head of which was created Lord Lilford, about a century ago) the house has 
remained till the present day, and as it has been always inhabited, most of the old internal fittings 
have been removed in the pursuit of order and comfort. 

Hinchingbrooke Hall, or Castle, less than a mile from Huntingdon, stands on the site of an 
ancient priory, some remains of which are still extant. It was built principally in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James. On one side of the house are two bay-windows of Elizabeth’s time, with E. R. on them, 
and cognizances of the Tudors ; they are still Gothic in feeling, but of a Gothic that is quitting the old 
lines and taking to the new. The bay illustrated on Plate 57 is quite in the new style, being built in the 
year 1602 ; it shows what a complete change had taken place during the reign of Elizabeth. In Buck’s 
‘Antiquities’! is a view of “ Hitchinbroke Priory,” where the bay is shown on a different side of the 
house (the east), and with the lower arches open ; it also appears in the same position in Neale’s 1 Views 
of Seats ’ published in 1819, so that it has been removed to its present, position in comparatively 
recent years. It formerly had seven arches on the ground floor, instead of five, and they formed an open 
porch or loggia. The upper windows are said to have lighted the dining-room where King James was 
entertained on his progress to take possession of his new throne. 

The house was built principally by Sir Henry Cromwell, grandfather of the famous Oliver, the old 
priory having been granted at the Dissolution of the monasteries to Sir Henry’s father, Sir Richard 
Williams, of Welsh descent, who assumed the name of Cromwell at the King’s suggestion out of 
compliment to his kinsman the Earl of Essex. J Sir Henry, who lived in famous style, was called the 
“ Golden Knight.” He was knighted in 1563, and entertained the Queen in 1564, when no doubt she 
saw with some pleasure the bay-windows which bear her initials. Sir Henry died in 1603, and as the 
circular bay is dated 1602, it might be supposed that he was responsible for that also, were it not that it 
bears the initials and arms of his son Sir Oliver. There are a good many shields in £he spandrils of 


* Bridges’ ‘Northamptonshire,’ vol. ii. p. 241 bis, where there is an elevation of the front, 
f Plate 119, dated 1730. 

J ‘Views of the Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen,’ by J. P. Neale, 1819, vol. ii. ‘The History of Hunt¬ 
ingdon,’ 1824. 
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the arches, and Neale gives a complete list of them as far as known—and a great number of hard Welsh 
names they include ; but the rebuilding and the omission of two arches have rendered it difficult to 
identify Neale’s list exactly. It is clear, however, that it must have been Sir Oliver who built the bay, 
for besides the alliances of Cromwell generally, there are the arms of his two wives, Elizabeth Bromley 
and Ann Hooftman ; and in addition to his own initials, O. C., there are also those of his two wives, 
E. A. C. The painted glass that used to suffuse the room with the glory of the Cromwell alliances has 
all disappeared, being lost in a fire, Carlyle says*—adding “and no dull man can bore us with that any 
more,” an expression of satisfaction that will not find an echo in the bosoms of those who like to 
ferret out the history of a building from its heraldry. 

Sir Oliver’s nephew and famous namesake, who was born in the neighbouring town of Huntingdon, 
must often as a youth have looked at the bay-window, and he would have been differently constituted 
from others of his day, if his eye did not linger with some satisfaction on the evidences of his ancient 
extraction. But when he was eight-and-twenty years old his uncle, whose sumptuous style of living was 
too much for his purse, found it necessary to part with Hinchingbrooke, and accordingly, on 20 June, 
1627, he sold it for ^3000 to Sir Sidney Montagu, Knight, of Barnwell, one of his Majesty’s Masters of 
the Requests. Sir Sidney’s son, Edward, who became a famous admiral, was created Earl of Sandwich ; 
and in his family Hinchingbrooke still remains. 


BLICKLING HALL, 

NORFOLK. 


T HE manor of Blickling belonged for many years to the Boleyns or Bullens of Salle, in Norfolk, 
having been bought by Sir Jeffrey Bullen, Lord Mayor of London, about 1457. It was his 
grandson who was father to the unfortunate Ann, second wife of Henry VIII. There are many bulls 
and bulls’ heads carved about the house, but, contrary to general belief, these have nothing to do with 
the Boleyns, but with the Hobarts who built the house. The father of Ann, Sir Thomas, was succeeded 
in the estate by his brother—for the son fell in the tragedy of Ann—and he by his sister’s husband, Sir 

John Clere. Sir John Clere’s grandson, like Sir Oliver Cromwell 
at Hinchingbrooke, lived too magnificently for his means, and 
eventually sold the estates to Sir Henry Hobart, Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas. 

It was this Sir Henry who, according to Camden, f built 
the present house, and this statement is confirmed by the dates 
1619, 1620, on the building itself—Sir Henry dying in 1625. 
Blomefield in his ‘ History of Norfolk’J states that Sir Henry’s 
son John was the builder, and that he must have commenced 
it immediately after his father’s death, as it was finished, and 
the Chapel consecrated, in 1628, but the date ano dom 1620 is over the windows on either side of 
the front entrance, and 1619 over the main archway in the first court. 



* ‘Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches,’ 1888, p. 17. f Camden’s ‘Britannia,’ 1722, vol. i. p. 466. 

J Vol. vi. pp. 386 et seq. 
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Blickling is eminently “ worthy the observation of such as make the Norfolk tour,” as Mr. Blomefield 
says ; nor need the number be confined to them, for it is a fine example of the style in which it is built. 





The walls are of red brick, all the carved and moulded work being of stone. The gables are curved, and 
together with the mullioned bays and the square towers at the angles contribute to form a very effective 
group. A dry moat surrounds the house, and one of the most interesting 
features of the place is the bridge leading to the front door, and flanked 
on either side by the sitting bull of the Hobarts. The house 
encloses two courts (see plan), the first of which has some 
good doorways. This outer court leads to the entrance hall, 
which contains the double staircase illustrated on Plate 59. 

The plan is of a type somewhat unusual for the period, the 
hall being an entrance-hall merely and not a room to live 
in ; the other rooms also are disposed in an unaccustomed 
manner, which may partly result from subsequent altera¬ 
tions, for in 1769 the west front was rebuilt in consequence 
of a fire. 

Upstairs there are several rooms that still retain their 
fine original ceilings. One of these is illustrated on Plate 60 , 
and shows the Hobart cognizances, the star and the bull,f 
surrounded by a geometrical framework of ribs ornamented 
with a raised running pattern and enclosing designs of various kinds for filling the groundwork. 
The ceiling of the library or gallery is also exceedingly rich in effect. 
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BLICKLING HALL. 
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* From a drawing supplied by Mr. Maurice B. Adams, F.R.I.B A., and carefully prepared for him by Mr. Robert 
Williams, the clerk-of-works employed by Mr. Adams during certain alterations and restorations in 1885. 

f The arms of Hobart were, Sable, a star of eight points or, between two flanches ermine. Crest; on a wreath, 
a bull passant, party per pale sable and gules all bezant6, and a ring in his nose, or. 
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BLICKLING HALL. 


SECTIONS OF 
STONE MOULDINGS. 


The builder of the original house, of which the south and east fronts remain, was 
one Robert Timmins or Timmings, who was buried in Blickling Church in 1628, and 
is described in the register as “ architect and builder ” of the hall—a combination 
exceedingly distressing to modern ears, to which, however, the terms do not convey 
exactly the same meaning as they did to Timmins himself. 

One of the iron finials with the Hobart star is here illustrated, as also are some 
sections of the stonework, which, however, do not present any novelty. The clock 
turret, on Plate 58, is comparatively modern.* 


AUDLEY END, 

ESSEX. 

T T THEN diverting Mr. Samuel Pepys paid his first visit to Audley End, in the year 1660,f he was 
YV much delighted with it, and thought that “ the stateliness of the ceilings, chimney-pieces, and 
form of the whole was exceedingly worth seeing.” He was also pleased with the cellars, partly because 
of their most admirable drink, and partly because of an excellent echo which he awoke with his flageo¬ 
let. Seven years later, J when he went again, with his wife, he was greatly disappointed ; the ceilings he 
thought he had overpraised, “being nothing so well wrought as my Lord Chancellor’s are”;§ the 
staircase was exceeding poor; there was only one good picture in the house; and the hangings and 
furniture were beneath contempt. Some comfort still remained in the cellars, for there he partook of 
much good liquor, and varied his former course by substituting a duet with his wife for the solo 
on his flageolet. 

Six years before Mr. Pepys’s first visit, Mr. John Evelyn had been at Audley End, and his descrip¬ 
tion is very interesting, tallying as it does with John Thorpe’s plan, here reproduced to a 
diminished scale. 

“ It is a mixt fabric ’twixt antiq and modern, but observable for its being compleately finish’d, and 
without comparison is one of the stateliest palaces of the kingdom. It consists of two courts, the first 
very large, wing’d with cloisters. The front hath a double entrance ; the hall is faire, but somewhat too 
small for so august a pile. The kitchen is very large [Thorpe figures it 52 feet by 27 feet], as are the 
cellars arch’d with stone, very neate and well dispos’d ; these offices are joyn’d by a wing out of the way 
very handsomely. The gallery is the most cheerfull, and I thinke one of the best in England ; a faire 

dining-roome, and the rest of the lodgings answerable with a pretty chapell.for the'rest, it is a 

perfectly uniform structure, and shewes without like a diadem, by the decorations of the cupolas and 
other ornaments on the pavilions ; instead of railes and balusters, there is a bordure of capital letters, as 
was lately also on Suffolk House, neere Charing Crosse, built by the same Lord Treasurer.” || 

The house remained in the same state as when Evelyn was there for nearly another century, but 
then the outer court was taken down as well as one side of the other, leaving only the part marked on 


* There are n plates of drawings and details of Blickling Hall in Shaw’s ‘Details of Elizabethan Architecture.’ 
f Pepys’s Diary, 27 Feb. 1659-60. J Ibid., 7 Oct. 1667. 

§ My Lord Chancellor was Edward Hyde, Lord Clarendon, and he lived in a house which he built for himself 
in St. James’s in the year 1665. 

|| Evelyn’s Diary, 31 Aug. 1654. 
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the plan with a thick line, which represents the house as it is to-day. One of the porches which made 
the “ double entrance” of Evelyn is illustrated on Plate 61. The letters that formed the parapet are no 
longer there, but in their place is an open balustrade. Some of the ceilings which disappointed Mr. 
Pepys on his second visit, are illustrated on Plate 60 and in the text, where also are given a few scraps 
from some of the chimney-pieces which he admired. The ceilings are in truth very fine, particularly 
that in the Saloon or Fish Room, where the modelling of the figure subjects is vastly better than usual. 


U . B . H 





AUDLEY END. John Thorpe’s Plan.* 


3 PLASTER CEILING. 


Of the ceilings on Plate 60, No. 2 is a very complicated pattern ; except for being in two similar vertical 
halves, not one part of the design is repeated, every curve differing from its neighbours. 

Audley End was begun in the year 1603 and finished in 1616, f being built by Thomas, 1st Earl of 
Suffolk, Lord Treasurer, who was present at the selecting of the site for Hatfield House, and to whom we 
owe not only Suffolk House mentioned by Evelyn, but also Charlton House in Wiltshire, of which 
views will be found in the second volume of this book. He called it Audley End after his maternal 


* The writing on the plan, some of which is upside down and some sideways, is as follows: beginning at the 
top, “ dry lar ” ; “-kyt ” (kitchen); “Sur” (surveying place); “hall”; “plour” (parlour); “Chaple”; “Audley End” 
“ Audley End in Essex seat of L d Suffolk ” (this last is in a later hand). 

| Wright’s ‘History of Essex,’ vol. ii. p. nr. 
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grandfather Thomas, Lord Audley, to whom the estate had been granted in 1538 after the Dissolution 
of the monasteries. Lord Audley’s only daughter and heiress married, for her second husband, Thomas 
Howard, fourth Duke of Norfolk, and her eldest son was Thomas Howard, created Earl of Suffolk in 
1603, and Lord High Treasurer in 1614. The cost of the house is said to have been ^190,000, an 
enormous sum considering the comparative value of money at that time; and a model is said to have 
been brought from Italy at a cost of ^500. But whether this were so or not, John Thorpe can lay 
claim to being the architect here as much as to any of the buildings shown in his 
book. From the Earls of Suffolk, the estates descended through a daughter of the 
third Earl to the Countess of Portsmouth, who, however, had to purchase the house 
and park, which had passed to a kinsman. The Countess bequeathed them to her 
nephew, John Griffin Whitwell, descended from the Griffins of Braybrooke (of which 




AUDLEY END. 

\ KEYSTONE ; AND SCRAPS FROM A CHIMNEY-PI 


AUDLEY END. 

A NEWEL. 


family a tomb has been already illustrated on Plate 39). He subsequently established his claim to 
the ancient barony of Howard of Walden, and was created Baron Braybrooke in 1788. From him 
the present possessor, Lord Braybrooke, is descended. 

According to Morant,* the outer court, together with the gallery that Evelyn admired so much, and 
which was 226 feet long, 32 feet wide, and 24 feet high, was taken down about the year 1700, by 
Henry, Earl of Suffolk and Bindon ; but according to the later authority of Wright, it was taken down 
by the Countess of Portsmouth, in 1749. Whoever did it, completely spoilt the former magnificent 
effect, and although what remains of the house is still a fine and stately mansion, it cannot compare 
with the great extent and varied outline of the original structure. The work generally is of a plain 
character, the most interesting features being the two porches, of which one is illustrated. Inside, the 
house has been largely modernised, though the ceilings and chimney-pieces already mentioned 
have survived.f 


* ‘ History of Essex/ vol. ii. p. 550. 

f There are two views of Audley End in Nash’s ‘ Mansions,’ plates 28, 29: one of the hall, which shows a 
great amount of splendid woodwork that has now disappeared, and the other of the porch. 
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ELSTOW. 

* SHOWING REMAINS OF 


ELSTOW, 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

T HE porch, illustrated on Plate 62, is the only feature of any importance left of the mansion of 
the Hillersdons. It is not known when the Hillersdons went to Elstow, nor when they 
built their house ; but from the similarity of its detail with that of the neighbouring house of Houghton 
Conquest, built about 1620, it must have been 
erected nearly at the same time, and must therefore 
have been familiar to the eyes of John Bunyan, 
though he does not seem to have had it in his 
mind when mentioning the “ Palace Beautiful.” 

Very little of it is left, and what there is is shown 
by the accompanying plan, but that 4 -ittle shows 
one curious and interesting fact, namely, that the 
church was made to do duty, in the composition of 
the exterior design, as a wing of the house—that 
is, the porch is placed midway between the church 
and the other projecting wing. There are a few stone windows left, the detail of which indicates 
that the walls generally were intended to be covered with stucco, although the porch is of stone. 
The details of the porch are so good as to make the inroads of the ivy very tantalising. 

There is considerably more left of the house at Houghton Conquest, already mentioned, but the 

wrought features have suffered greatly from “ Time’s 
fell hand,” and the plain brick walls form the bulk 
of what remains. Some of the windows still exist, 
and exhibit a pleasing variation from the usual type. 
The cognisances of the Sidney and Dudley and 
Herbert families, which yet remain in the frieze of an 
arcade on the south front, serve to remind us of 
the fact that the house was built by the celebrated 
Countess of Pembroke, the “ Sidney’s sister, Pem¬ 
broke’s mother” of Ben Jonson’s (or is it William 
Brown’s?) epitaph. From her, the house and estate 
passed to the Earls of Elgin and Aylesbury, and 
WIND0WS - subsequently to the Dukes of Bedford, one of whom, 

in 1794, caused the building to be unroofed. Since then it has fallen gradually to decay, and within 
the last few years a large part of the beautiful west portico fell down, and the whole place bids 
fair to collapse—so that even the plan (which can now be made out with tolerably accuracy) will be 
undecipherable. 
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KNOLE HOUSE, 


KENT. 


T HIS “greate old-fashion’d house,” as Evelyn calls it, is another example of a Gothic house 
so much modernised in King James I.’s time, as to be easily mistaken for the work of that 
period. Nevertheless, features of an earlier date are distributed at intervals over so much of the 
extensive building, that it is clear that a very large house already existed in the 15th century. This 


belonged to the Archbishops of Canterbury, and was 
frequently their residence. About the time of the 



Dissolution of the monasteries it was 
surrendered to Henry VIII. by Thomas 
Cranmer, and eventually it was granted 
by Queen Elizabeth to Thomas Sack- 
ville, Lord Buckhurst, subsequently 1st 
Earl of Dorset. He was one of those 



figures which graced the court of Queen fc^'O^P 

Elizabeth in so remarkable a degree. Ij Of 


He came of an ancient family, it is true, 


but he rose to his subsequent eminence f 


by his own prowess. He was a poet, a 
lawyer, and a statesman. He was the 
only son of Sir Richard Sackville of 
Buckhurst, and he, like others among 



KNOLE HOUSE. 


KNOLE HOUSE. 

his contemporaries who rose to fame, JAMB T0 stone 
celebrated his advance in fortune by chimney - pie c e - 


KNOLE HOUSE. 


JAMB TO STONE 
CHIMNEY-PIECE. 


1. A STONE MANTEL-PIECE. 

2. FROM A PILASTER IN BILLIARD ROOM. 


magnificently rebuilding his home. As Lord Burghley at Stamford, and Sir Christopher Hatton at 
Holdenby, so the Earl of Dorset at Buckhurst built a huge palace. Nothing worth mentioning is now 
left of it, but to judge by the plan in Thorpe’s collection, it must have been one of the largest and 
most elaborate mansions of the time. Just as Sir Christopher Hatton, not content with Holdenby, 
must buy Kirby, so the Earl of Dorset, not content with Buckhurst House, must beautify Knole; 
and immediately after he came into possession in 1603 he set about the very extensive alterations 
which were made at this time, for nearly all the heads of the rain-water spouts in the two principal 
courts are his work, and many of them bear his initials T. D. and the date 1605. The screen in 
the great hall is also of his time, as it bears the arms of himself and his wife, and probably the 
principal staircase is of the same date. This staircase is of wood, separated from the adjacent 
passage by wood arches, which form part of the design and have a very pleasing effect, slightly 
marred by their ugly (flat-pointed) shape.* It is a handsome piece of work, in spite of Horace 
Walpole’s opinion that “there is never a good staircase” at Knowle. The newels are fancifully 
carved and surmounted by one of the Sackville cognisances—a leopard sejant! affronte (illustrated 
on Plate 65). It was a favourite device in the large houses of the time to place the family animal 


* This staircase is illustrated in Nash’s ‘ Mansions,’ pi. 44. There are six other views of Knole on the 
succeeding plates. 
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KNOLE. HOUSE. 


on the staircase newels, and the effect of it repeated at equal intervals round the straight easy flights 
of the broad stairs is both picturesque and stately. 

Most of the rooms have ceilings and panelling of early 17th century date. The two best 
examples are in the long gallery, called (from its containing copies of six of Raphael’s cartoons) the 
Cartoon Gallery, and in the ball-room ; these are illustrated on Plates 63 and 64 
respectively. On Plate 65 are given various examples of carved or sunk wood¬ 
work from pilasters and chimney-pieces, while here annexed are further details 
from stone chimney-pieces, and part of an iron grille. 

It is chiefly inside the house that Knole presents much detail, but there the 
woodwork is very abundant, some of the plaster ceilings are good, and a few 
of the chimney-pieces are handsome, though not so interesting as examples from 
other large houses. There is less local character about them, and they have 
more the appearance of having been brought bodily from some other place. 

They lack the distinctive features which usually show beyond doubt that the chimney-pieces of a 
house were designed for their situations. That in the ball-room has the Sackville arms on the lintel 
of the fire-place, but the chimney-piece itself has nothing to indicate that it belongs to one family 
more than to another; and the same may be said of that in the Cartoon Gallery. In both there 
is a large panel to which the whole of the sculptured decoration is a frame, but in neither does the 
panel contain anything worthy of its surroundings. As a store-house of fine old furniture, however, 
Knole is unrivalled, the whole of the numerous apartments shown to visitors being full of excellent 
examples of all kinds. The house itself is one of the largest 
in the country. It is built round two 
principal courts, not to mention two 
kitchen courts, and one or two subsidiary 
spaces for light and air. But the external 
work does not exhibit much detail, nor 
much picturesque grouping. The eye soon 
masters the rows of plain mullioned win¬ 
dows devoid of labels or drips, and the 
series of curved gables, to which, however, 
a little interest is imparted by the finials. 

In the first court, the oriel window of 
the Cartoon Gallery helps to break the 
monotony, and in the rain-water heads patience will reward good eyesight with very pleasing detail, 
but considered as a whole, it cannot be denied that though in the exterior dignity has been obtained, 
it is a dignity of a plain and severe kind, and not remotely allied (as some dignity is) to dulness. 



KNOLE HOUSE. 

FINIALS ON GABLES. 
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NORTH MYMMS, 

HER TFORDSHIRE. 

V ERY little is known of this house, which lies some four or five miles off Hatfield. It was built, 
according to the county histories,* by Ralph Conningsby about the year 1600—though the date 
is merely a guess—at a short distance from the original manor-house, which was situated nearer the 
church. The three rabbits on a shield over the west door are the arms of Conningsby, and they may 
also be seen in a window of the north or Conningsby chapel in the church. The house is built of red 
brick, with diaper patterns in a different coloured brick, and the dressings are of stone. It has been 
very considerably restored and repaired in the course of its chequered history, but it retains its original 
appearance outside. The brick chimneys have good heads; the garden fronts have rows of mullioned 
windows and dormers breaking the line of the roof, but the detail is of a very ordinary type. The 
solitary and secluded situation of the house, and the manner of approaching it beneath an archway in the 
stable range, give it a certain amount of quaintness and interest. The grandson of the builder, in 
conjunction with his mother, sold the estates in 1658 to Sir Nicholas Hyde, cousin of Mr. Pepys’s 
Lord Chancellor (whose ceilings compared favourably with those at Audley End). From the Hydes, 
it passed by marriage to the Dukes of Leeds, and shared the fate of many other houses so acquired, 
being sold to strangers in 1799, since when it has been in the market more than once. 


* Clutterbuck’s ‘ Hertfordshire,’ iii. 284. Cussan’s ‘ Hertfordshire,’ i. 443. 
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